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which we reckon. Tho German front in the West will solienbiatie be 
broken by tho Franco-British Armies.” 

‘And that, you think, might happen this year 7” 

“This year will be decisive in the sense that the decision of the war 
on the field of battle will be witnessed; that is to say that we shell seo 
tho event after which Germany will appear as beaten ia the military 
sense, It is possible that the year of decision will also be the year of 
peace, Of course we all hope it may be so; and we shail do all we can to 
bring it about.” 

Finally, Sir Douglas said that if the war were not finished this 
We must regard 
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year, the Allies must not hesitate to continue it. 
the question of an inadequate peace “ 


“For the sake of our own tranquillity and for the security of the 


world, there must be no peace without victory, without complete victory 3 
for an incomplete victory, a Jame and preinat peace, would leave 
military Germany the possibility of preparing a terrible revenge in the 
very near future, After having attacked England, you would see her 
back again on your frontiers more greedy than ever of blood and of 
conquest. Let us beware of the suspicious manceuvres of an enemy 
who fecls that he is lost, whether he speaks of peace or whether he seeks 
to divide us.” 


And so 
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as they have undoubtedly done. The only news of any accourt 
on the debit side comes from Bukovina. ‘The Germans state that 
they have captured Russian positions near Jakebeny and have 
taken twelve hundred prisoners, ‘This is the scene of the fighting 
where the Russians took two thousand prisoners nearly three 
weeks ago, 
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February 4th near Girba, to the west of Siwa, and routed after a 
fight that lasted all day. Meanwhile a British detachment had 
occupied the Munasib Pass, further west on the only camel track 


to Cyrenaica, and the Senussi in their flight were ambushed and 
scattered. Sayed Ahmed with his main force plunged into the 
desert, leaving two hundred killed and wounded, rifles, stores, and a 
machine-gun, Presumably he has retired asibla 


oasis in the Libyan Desert, three hun nd fifty miles from Siwa, 








where he can do little Larm. The vhich wi 
Turco-German support seemed fo: is thus 
disposed of, after a series of arduous if obscure operations which do 
great credit to all concerned. 
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The situation at sea may be summarized by saying t ugh 
the submarine threat is of course serious, rease of losses 
among Allicd and neutral merchantmen does net anything 
each the figure the Germans contemplated. Even from the German 
point of view the declaration of war on mankind in general has 
already failed to justify itself. oficial 
messages published in the German Press, and a fresh 
statement by the Kaiser, quite apart from her ns to the 
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United States, has, however, committed herse! y. She 
will discover that the British people keep suliicie 1 them- 
selves to live on what they can afford to use, a » Navy 
unhampered, will mect the danger more and more es time passes. 
rench “ blockaded ” ports received no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-one merchant vessels in a single day. ‘The devices used by 
our ships of war and the defensive guns of our merchantmen are 
continually improving and ineressing. 

Meanwhile the United States is stul wa ’ , 
It may be that it will come as a result of the voy »of the prined 
American merchantmen into the death zone moutioued later 
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This passive challenge by America is one of the most dramatic 
episodes we can remembor in thevhistory of war. But it may very 
well be that the vessels wil! slip through, for after all the German 
submarines are neither so numerous nor so efficient as the Germans 
in their desperate braggadoclo pretend, ‘Tho congestion of shipping 
in American ports is considerable, and thus the Germans are block- 
ading America at the moment in an appreciable sense. But this 
will not last loag. For our part, wo do not thiuk that President 
Wilson, having gone so far, will bo able to refuse to take somo 
further step, whatever it may be. If he were to run the risk of the 
tiermans succeeding, through tho happy chance of no “ overt act” 
heing committed against Amorica, he would be looking on quietly 
while the Devil was enthroned. His policy would, in fact, be one 
of results by accident, and that ia a pure negation of statesmanship. 
Wo do not belicve at ali in that possibility, for, if only by his speech 
to Congress, Mr. Wilsen declared once for all Lis concern in the 
sivilization of our tortured Old World. 

In pursuance of their docision to dery British hospital ships 
axemption from submarine attack, the German Government havo 
atopped the exchange of British and German incapacitated 
prisoners, who have hitherto been conveyed to and from Holland 
by a British hospital ship, on the ground that “ this method of 
transportation can no longer bo regarded as safe.” ‘They accord- 
ingly declare that ‘ transportations of severcly wounded to and 
from England can only be considered by means of one of the Dutch 
paddle-wheol steamships which have been guaranteed safe conduct 
fom the Germen side, or by means of a hospital ship to Southern 
Vrance outside of tho maritime zone, inside of which traffic has 
iscen prohibited, and from thero to Switzerland.” If tho Nether- 
lends Government consent to the omployment of one of their ships 
for the purpoee, the future repatriation of German and English 
eivil prisoners will thon be effected in tho samo manner. 
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On tho same day on which this solemn mockery of international 
ew was made known through the British Voreign Office a siatement 
was issued from Washington with rogard to the negotiations opened 
by Germany with the United States on tho subject of submarine 
warfare. It appears that » Memorandum was sent through the 
Swiss Minister intimating Gormany's readiness to negotiate, for- 
mally or informally, with tho United States, provided that the 
commercial blockade against England would not be interfered with. 
To this Mr. Wilson promptly despatched a ourt refusal to enter into 
any discussion with Germany concerning the policy of submarine 
warfare against noutra’s which she is now pursuing, unless and 
wntil the German Government renow and act on the assurances of 
May 4th last, which wore suddenly canceilod without any previous 
intimation on January 3ist. 


Mr. Gerard, the American Ambassador, left Berlin last Saturday 
aud reached Switzerland on Sunday night. He has made no official 
viatoment, but the American correspondents who came with him 
repert that the German Forcign Office, with its usual want of tact, 
tried to bully the Ambassador into enlarging the old Gorman- 
s\merican troaties which dealt with the rights of enemy subjects 
in ease of war between the two countries. Tho Foreign Office, it is 
alleged, even threatened to detain the Aniericans, and especially the 
journalists, in Germany, to which Mr. Gerard replied that ho would 
not be “ sandbagged ” into making a treaty which he had no power 
todo. The episode has naturally produced a very bad impression 
in America, 





Mr. Bryan, as leader of the Peace-at-Any-Price Party in America, 
seems to have cons rather far in taking counsel with Count Berustorff 
end seuding to Germany e suggestion of Lis own for a coimpromiso 
ever the submarine question. Mr. Barthelme, the Washington 
correspondent of the Cologne Guzcite, who is regarded ag the un- 
oficial German agent in America since diplomatic relations ceased, 
transmitted Mr. Bryan's suggestion in the guise of a Press message, 
which was passed by the Secretary for the Navy, who now controls 
the Sayville wireless station. Mr. Bryan's apparent readiness to 
embarrass the President at e wost critical moment, when Mr, Wilson 
requires the united support of all parties if he is to maintain peace 
with honour, reminds us of the domestic enomies and rivals who 
were always trying to upset Lincoin during the Civil War. Vallan- 
digham, @ leading Democratic Pacificist of thoze days, denounced 
the idea of fighting to preserve the Union or to free the slaves, and in 
May, 1863, on the eve of the Federal defeat at Chancellorsville, he de- 
lighted an audience of “ Butternuts " and “ Copperheads ” in Ohio 
with the wildest abuse of Lincoln as a tyrant who rejected every over- 
ture of peace. Vallandigham was arrested, tried by Court-Martial, 


and then, in contemptuous pity, sent over to the Confederate Lines to | 
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join his friend the enemy. Lincoln know how to handle such men, 
Probably Mr. Wilson knows too. 





Two American merchantmon, tho * Orleans’ and ‘ Rochester’ 
owned in America and worked by American crews, sailed from Now 
York for Bordeaux on Saturday last, calmly ignoring the now 
German decree. Tho vessels aro unarmed and unmarked, and, 
it is said, carry no contraband. Tho only “ stripes” carriod are 
the Stars and Stripes. While these ships were ploughing the 
Atiantic on their lawful occasions, Germany announced oa 
Tuesday that the period of grace, of which she had said nothing, 
had elapsed for neutral vessels and for enomy passenger ships ia 
tho Atlantic war zone on Monday. The suggestion is, of course, 
that her submarines have not really beon doing their worst, and 
that the German public need not bo disappointed at the meagrs 
results so far achieved. Germany thus ignores tho fate of tho liner 
‘ California,’ and donies that noutral ships had been sunk this month 
in the Atlantic. She declares that “ vessels which in spite of this 
warning enter tho blockaded zones do so with full knowledge of the 
dangor threatening them and their crows.” Will her submarines 
bo instructed or permitted to torpedo the ‘ Orleans’ and ‘ Rochester’ 
as the German Vress threatens ? Meanwhile an American sohoonor, 
the ‘ Lyman M. Law,’ timber-laden, has beon destroyed by an enemy 
submarine off tho Sardinian coast. 





The joint Scandinavian Note to the Central Powers, published on 
Wednosdsy, is much stronger in its tone than might have been 
oxpocted, and protests vigorously against the barring of certain 
zones to neutrels. The Note flatly pronotinces the * blockado” 
to be contrary to internaiional law. ‘The anxieties of tho 
Scandinavien CGovornmenta are aggravated by the fact that 
the zones declared dangerous will be exclusively watched 
by submarines, and the illegality of the measures announce! 
will be all the greater if, es seems indicated by the warnings 
of tho Central Powers, they are to be applied without distine- 
tion to ail ships entering these zonos, and consequently to 
thoss not bound for enomy ports, but on the way from ono noutral 
port to another. The three Governments conclude their protest 
by making all reservations with rogard to the loss of life and materia! 
damage which may result from the moaguros taken by Germany 
and Austria. 





Whilo tho small noutra! States of Northern Europe have avowol 
their inability to follow President Wilson in breaking of relations 
with Germany, a noighbour whom they fear, the noutrals who ary 
less directly menaced by German armies have spokon out plainly. 
Spain has declined to recognize as legitimate warfare the Germas 
threat to sink every ship fowad in large tracts of the Atlantic aud 
Mediterranean, whethor it is neutral or cnomy, whether it doas or 
does not carry contraband. The three great South Amoeribaa 
Republica, Argeutina, Brazil, and Chile, have protested alse, 
Brazil's Note being exceptionally vigorous in tono, while Argentina's 
warning is rather colourless. But tho ono neutral Power which 
adopts Mr. Wilson's standpoint whole-heartedly is China, which 
declares Germany's action to bo inadmissible, and threatens def- 
nitely to break off diplomatic relations with her if the submaring 
war against nevtrals is continued. China, we must ramomber, was 
the first to exporionce in 1900 the doctrine of “ frightfulaess.” 
It was the German troops sent to China whom the Kajsor advisel 
to behave like the Huns of Attila, and the Chiness must be taking a 
special delight now in their riposte. 





In acknowledging the official notification of tho rupture of diplo- 
matic rolations between the United States and Germany Mr. Balfour 
has very properly taken occasion to couvey to Mr. Page, the Amozi- 
can Ambassador, the deop appreciation of the British Governments 
of the care and devotion shown by the United Siates Government 
in taking charge of British intaresis in Germany since tho outbroak 
of the war. His Majesty's Government, Mr. Balfour continusa, ats 
especially grateful for ali that has been dono by the United States 
Diplomatic and Consular officers in Germany for Driilsh prisonors 
of war. ‘These efiorts, moreover, have not been achieved 
without much labour and, in somo casos, in tho fac-. of sicvnnous 
German opposition. Tho parents, rolations, and frie-.ls of British 
prisoners of war will cordially echo every word of what Me. 
Balfour says in acknowledging thoso invaluable services, and ia 
conveying the profound gratitude and deep indebtedness of tho 
British Government to Mr. Gerard and bis staff. Lhe charge of 
British intorests in Germany has now boon transferred to the 
Netherlands Minister at Borlin. 





In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Bonar Law, ia moving 
new Votes of Credit, reviowed the war bill, For tho present financial 
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xearending with March, the Votes of Credit will have amounted to 
£1;950,000,000. From the beginning of the wer to March 31st, the 
total expenditure will be £4,200,000,000. Despite a heavy increase of 
taxation, the National Debt will then stand at over £3,860,000,000, 
ef which £890,000,000 represents loans to the Dominions and the 
Allies, Jeaving nearly £3,000,000,000 to our sele account. ‘The daily 
expenditure hes increased from £4,620,000 to £5,790,000 during 
the current year. The Navy, Army, and munitions taken 
together are costing £4,020,000 per day. We discuss theee 
etapermdous figures elsewhere, 

An important debate on the submarine campaign was opened in 
the Housd of Lords on Tuesday by Lord Beresford, who, though 
critical, expressed his full confidence in the capacity of the present 
Board of Admiralty to overcome the barbarous methods of the 
Germans, and peid a glowing tribute to the courage and devotion of 
Pritish ecamen. Lord Lytton, replying for the Government, said 
that the Navy was prepared to guarantee a sufficiency of sea com- 
mieree to fecd the home population, supply the needs of our armies 
ja the field, fulfil our obligetions to our Allies, and keep open certain 
sea routes for neutral commerce. But our success in tho last phaso 


population of the entire country, and it waa an indispensable 
condition that the whole available cargo space in our merchant 
yesselg should be given up to absolute necessaries only. 


Lord Curzon gave some reassuring figures in regard to our mer- 
chant marine. Since the war began, our meschantmen over 1,600 
tons have decreased in number from 8,890 te 3,540, and in tonnage 
from 16,850,000 to slightly less than 16,000,000, representing a 
joss of five or six per cent. of the gross tonnage It must be remem- 
wered, however, that this is a net loss, as the casualties have been 
set off by enemy prizes which cannot be replaced and by new ships. 
Further, three out of every four British merchantmen are plying on 
Government service, and the neutrals on whom we depend largely 
fox supplies for the civil population have suffored heavily. Still, the 
riatement, as qualified, is encouraging. Lord Curzon informed the 
House that new ships were being rapidly Luilt for us not only at 
Lome but also in America and Jepan, and that neutral ships are 
keing acquired in various ways. Admiral Jellicoe and his advisers 
are “not dis 1” with the progress of the submarine hunt. 
“New methods” are being perfected which enable them to look 
with confidence to the future. The public must keep cool and 


mace by Lord Curzon and Lord Lytion that the importation of 


Lon-essentials must absolutely cease. 


Tn the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Leif Jones proposed 
the Prchibition of drink. We have seldom found ourselves in 
sgreement with Mr. Leif Jones, but so far as his advocacy of 
VProhibition relates to the war we aro absulutely at one with him. 
Ke pointed out that the expenditure en drink in 1916 was the 
gieatest on record. No doubt the price of drink was higher than 
lefere, We do not want to exaggerate. 
this appallingly wasteful expenditure, now higher than ever, goes 
om The Government have told ua that if we do not cut off every- 
hing which is not absolutely essential (ride tho speeches of Lord 
Curzon and Lord Lytton) we run the risk of loving the war. What 
is the answer of the Government to Mr. Leif Jones? What car 
ithe? Sir Coorge Cave deprecated the idea of raising a temperance 
controversy | But on the Government's own showing tho whole 
méiter is not a temperance controversy but a war controversy. 
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sho ussue, if we may believe them, is nothing less than that of | . e : ee . 
| Henry Van Dyke, ene of the most distinguished American men ot 
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Mithing sure or not making eure of winning the war. 


Siz George Cave went en to gay that an appeal to the people to 
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€o without drink could bs based only on. necessity. 
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Ph 5 ery : : * ° ; 
thinking if people did not choose to believe it. Personally we agree, 





but this is only to state the case from the point of view of one's | 


ttomach, not from the point of view of a nation at war. We ar 
timost ashamed to repeat an obvious thing go often, but that is not 
the controv rsy at all. The demand for Prohibition, so far as we, | 
tid wo believe most people, support it, does not come from tem- | 
Ferance fanatics, It comes from people who take the Government | 
at their word when they talk of the necessity for sacrifices—from 

People who want io make those sacrifices whole-heartedly to win | 
tbe war, 





Ae for Sir George Cave’s picture of soldiers shivering in the 
Wenchee without theirrem, we hare not heard of any serious demand 


But tho fuet remains | 
that when we want every available penny to beat the Cermans | 
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that they should be deprived of it. We should not support such » 
demand, Our soldiers have earned and deserve everything whick 
adds to their comfort. We are glad to learn that practically ne 
spirits are being produced now for drinking purposes. That is a 
point to the good. But the brewei’s freedom to go on destroying 
food up to seventy per cent. of last year’s output is still secured te 
him. Sir George Cave had learned from the Food Centro2er that 
that moderate curtailment was all that was necessary at present. 
We should very much like to know, therefore, whether Lord Devon- 
port disagrees with the speeches of Lord Curzon and Lord Lytton. 
Will he tell us solemnly that they lave yielded to panic, and have 
overstated the case ? 


Although practically no spirits are being produced for drinking, 
the ‘‘ Bread versus Beer ” issue remains untouched. We have read 
the report of this debate partly with bewilderment and partly with 
humiliation, The only consolation in it iz that Sir George Cave said 
that the Government would go further if necessity were proveil- 
They did not exclude “ State Control or even State Purchase.” Te 
other words, the Government refuse to lead, but are willing to be 


led. Let it be the part of a people intent upon winning the war te 
cepended on how far we could secure the co-operation of the civil | 


lead them. On this prozpect we Lase our strongest hopes, 

The Prime Minister’s List of Honours, held over from New 
Year’s Day, was issued on Tuesdey. Non-political in character, it is 
in the main confined to the recognition of the war services rendered 
by civiliana, The onty peerage is bestowed on Sir Hugh Graham, 
the Canadian newspaper proprietor. Among the new Baronets are 
Sie Charles Wakefield, the late Lord Mayor of London; Sir 
Charles Mathews, the Director of Public Prosecutions; and Mr. 
Worsley-Taylor, ex-M.P. for Blackburn, who Las done good work 
on the Military Service Tribunals. The Knights include Dr. Paw 
Vinogradoff, the eminent jurist and historian, since 1803 Corpus 
Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford; and Mr. Julian Corbett, thie 
well-known naval writer and oficial navel historian of the war. 

The Duke of Norfulk, whose death at the age of sixty-nine we 
record with much regret, was the premier Deke and premier Far) uf 
England, and the unquestioned leader of the English nt 
Catholics, in whoze affairs he took a lively interest throu, 
life. It is said that mainly through his intiuence J. H. 
was made a Cardiual. The Duke once took office as Pestmaster- 


| General under Lord Salisbury, and he served for three years as 
trust the Navy. We have written elsewhere on the statements | 


Mayor, and Lord Meyor, of Sheffield; but he preferred to do his 

public work in his own way. Teople liked 

the contrast between tho feudal state whic 

heir of the Howards at Arundel and the extreme simplicity whieh 

he affected in his personal habits. He will long be remembere:l 
I : 


ss cone of the most kindly, honourable, and publie-spirit: 
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Epgiishmen of our times, 


maintained es the 


There is ¢g ignifieance, for all who know our English love of 
ficld-sports, in Ceptain Bathursi’s announcement in the Huus- 
that the masters of foxhounds have decided to hold fewer mects, 
to slaughter most of the hounds, and, in some cages, to encourage 
the shooting of foxes—-normaily the mest heinous of crimes in a 
fox-lunter’s eyes, Captain Bathurst, who spoke on behalf of the 
Food Controlier, said that hounds consumed very little food and 
that tho Department was taking no action. But the elderly mea 
snd the women who still hunt have long since made up their minde 


that their sport must be enrts 
i 
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their appeal for self-sacrifice (ees again the speeches of Lord Curzon | 
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from 1913 to 1910 United States Minister to the Netherlands 


“Uanumbered ghosts tha 
Where you have 1 
And seamen whom you would 
Weave now in weed-grown depihs a crown 
Of shame for your imperions bead,- - 
A dark memorial of the dead 
Wonien and children whom you left to drown. 





ist of subscriptions for the great War Loan is now 
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| closing, The result ef the appeal to the nation’s pockets hae 


rm 
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yet to be announced, but the omens point to a decisive success. 
s not only issued on more generous terms than the preceding 
War Loans, but it was also far more vigorously advocated and 
skilfully advertised, aud the various methods of subscriking were 
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Bank Rate, 52 per cent., change? from ¢ per cent. Jan. 18ta. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@———— 
THE LAST PHASE. 


LL the signs show that the nations at war are approaching 
oh the final stege of the great conflict. The beginning of 
the end has been reached. If students of war did not know on 
principle that now that the Allies have achieved a prepon- 
derant strength the decisive blow cannot long be delayed, they 
would certainly fee! instinctively that the world has entered 
into such a state of frenzy as must be its own undoing from 
waste and exhaustion within a measurable period. Such con- 
ditions cannot last. As it is, the whole world is threatened 
with a lean time after the war during which dearness and 
scarcity will be prevalent till the unconquerable soul of man 
has restored the fortunes of the nations, as we are convinced 
it will, and life is re-established on a sounder and safer basis 
than would have been possible before these terrible years of 
proving. We were never more confident that the Allies will 
win if their cause be not betrayed by the blindness and 
selfishness within their borders. As for continued sufferings 
after the war, it is already evident that they will fall chiefly 
to the share of Germany. That will be a judgment on her 
which could scarcely be averted even by the indulgence of the 
whole world which she has done everything to estrange and 
forfeit. She is destroying the ships that might bring her food 
in her time of need, and her mad effort to rule the peoples has 
destroyed her credit so that she will not easily be able to pay 
the price to attract wandering cargoes to her shores. All this 
is already perfectly clear to the Germans, and their present 
actions are explicable only on the ground that they have 
reached the gambler’s familiar point of insanity when he 
stakes everything in his hand on a wild chance. They 
played for supreme power, and feel now that they are 
losing; their motives may be described almost exactly in 
Milton’s words :— 

“Tho strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despafr. 
His trust was with th’ Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in strength; and rather than bo less, 
Cai’d not to be at all.” 

A few weels ago we compared the progress of the war to a 
race in which Cermany was backing her power to starve us 
against our ability to defeat her decisively in the field before 
starvation unduly weakened us. By husbanding our strength, 
however, we shall have plenty of power, breath, and dash 
for the final spurt. That great test is at hand. Germany is 
kn to have made all preparations she can to resist our 
‘ . She has formed many new divisions which have 
pleted her reserves. She has eccumulated ammunition, 
no doubt, as she did during the two previous winters. Our 
vWh preparations, we may be sure, are to match, and the 
money that has just been poured into the Treasury by the 
latest Loan is the expression of the whole-hearted determina- 
tion with which we approach the crisis of our fate. Our 
Armies never felt more sure of themselves, and the threat 
from the sea, which has caused misgivings in many minds, 
is now known, on the authority of the Government, to be no 
cause for panic even in the faint-hearted. But here a very 
strong reservation is necessary. For it is also true that if we 
dissipate our resources, if we do not keep the very strictest 
:old upon ourselves, if we do not act on the principle that for 
w self-respecting nation at war to labour is to pray, we may 
still give Germany the opportunity of winning her race. We 
might just be beaten on the post. But we cannot be sufii- 
ciently grateful for the knowledge that the power to win or 
to lose is in the hands of people at home. To cut off entirely 
the unnecessary margin of the consumption of necessary 
things, and to give up altogether unnecessary things—that 
is the only way to help the splendid Navy and the not less 
splendid Mercantile Marine in their saving work. Thcy can 
continue to provide us with the necessaries of existerce, as 
Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon assured the country in the 
Hiouse of Lords on Tuesday. Shall it then be said that the 
when there was this ticklish balance between 
what our ships could perform and what they could not per- 
form, upset the balance and themselves defeated the Navy ? 
A truthful epitaph on a nation guilty of such perfidy would 
have almost to go outside the resources of our language to en- 
compass the shame. It cannot be too often repeated that the 
power to hinder or the power to make straight the work of 
vur ships is with people at home. Lord Lytton said most 
clearly that the issue in this matter rests absolutely with them. 
Their co-operation in refusing te consume unnecessary things 
w the deciding factor. 

We have never had the case stated so plainly before. The 


people at home, 


—— 
words both of Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon are 80 importang 
that we must extract two passages textually from their 
speeches. Lord Lytton said :— 

“Tt is now true to say that it is an absolute condition of our ey 
that the whole available cargo supplies of the available ships shall te 
given up to absolute necessaries only, Some of the commodities carried 
cannot be reduced. The supply of munitions of war to our Alli 

} : ur Ailes 
cannot be reduced. Everything that can be dispensed with must give 
place to absolute necessaries, That would remain true if all tho syb. 
marines were destroyed to-morrow. That is the reason for the food 
resirictions which have been lately issued by Lord Devonport, 
I wish to say, from the point of view of the Navy, how essential 
it is that these regulations should be adhered to in the strictest possible 
manner. Every act of self-sacrifico at this moment in the matter of 
food consumption is a direct and very valuable assistance to the work 
the Navy is doing. It must not be forgotten that this is to a large 
extent not mercly a war of armies, but a war of peoples, and ultimate 
success will ke achieved not only by the armed forces of the belligerents, 
but by tho civil population behind them. It is upon their endurance, 
courage, and determination that the whole issue depends.” 

Lord Curzon said :— 

“Things that could not be done, or were avoided, a year ago wili 
now have to bo undertaken. At the present moment I am engaged 
with my colleagues in the Government in working out an important 
scheme for a further considerable restriction of imports and the {otal 
=—- of non-essential commodities now coming into the country, 

admit that this policy is one of great comploxity and difficulty, it 
will raiso difficult questions with our Dominions and Dependencies 
and with our Allies. It will further impose a great strain upon some 
trades and industries in this country, and in a way it will react upon 
every individual citizen in the country. But this is a case in which 
the smaller must yield to the greater needs, and so far as this country 
is concerned—and I believe the same spirit will be shown by our Allies 
—I think that we may appeal to that spirit of patriotic self-sacrifics 
which has not failed us at eny stage of the war. Serious as the situation 
is, anxious as I am not to minimize it, thoro is no cause for panic, If we 
keep cool, and if we trust the Navy, and do not bother and pester them, 
believing that they are, to the best of their ability, doing their duty, 
and if each of us in his own sphoro plays his part without murmuring 
or complaining, I believe wo shall reach a point at which the enemy 
will be disappointed in his design, and at which we shall defeat the 
greatest peril since the Napoleonic wars.” 

What is notoriously by far the most expensive source of 
waste in the country # Drink. What is the one unnecessary 
item in our national consumption by comparison with which 
everything else shrinks into absolute unimportance ?  Driak, 
What is the one article by means of using which, or refusing 
which (if the words of Lord Curzon and Lord Lytton are true), 
the people have it in their power to turn the scale against or 
in favour of our arms? Drink. What is the one article of 
consumption which reduces efficiency among our industrial 
army? Drink. What is the one article of consumption 
which causes ninety per cent. of the troubles that harass 
Provost-Marsha!ls and the military police? Drink. What 
is the one article of consumption which is a distillation from 
food deliberately destroyed? Drink. These are simple 
answers to very elementary questions, and nobody who reads 
statistics, or the reports of Police Courts or of Military Courts, 
could pessibly give any other answers. We do not write 
as edvecates of teetotalism in normal times. We write as 
plain men who want to win the war, and who take the words 
of Lord Curzon and Lord Lytton as sincerely intended and 
literally true. It may seem astonishing that neither Lord 
Curzon nor Lord Lytton thought it worth while to mention drink. 
But for our part we assumed that they took the Prohibition 
of drink during the war for granted till we read the report of 
Wednesday's debate in the Commons, What a bathos was 
there! Surely the words we have quoted above are almost 
meaningless except on the assumption we made. They cannot 
literally mean that while unnecessary things in general are 
to be prohibited, the greatest of all unnecessary things 18 
to be treated to a special dispensation and allowed still to 
occupy to some considerable extent the holds of ships, to 
block quays and roads, and to take up freight-room on 





railways. For that is what the Government will be con- 
senting to if they do not intend later to introdvee Probibi- 
| tion for the war or undertake State Purchaso. The greater 
| part of the materials of the Trade comes in ships m 
the form of good food; but on arrival this good food 
is not conveyed to the people to be eaten, but is trans 
formed into drink at such a high loss of nutritive value 
that the good food may be said to be in effect destroyed. 
Then other ships have to be employed to bring more food in 
the place of the destroyed food. Thus is the work of the Navy 
and the Mercantile Marino undone in precisely the fashion 
against which Lord Curzon and Lord Lytton most earnestly 
warmed us. Jord Curzon is a master cf language, and we 
shall refuse to beliove that he failed to make his meaning cleat 
unless the event proves us in the end to be wrong. We 
cannot think that either Lord Curzon or Lord Lytton expecté 
his words to be stultified. We refuse to abandon hope. 

If the Government act strongly and honourably, they may 
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 seanaltaae 
be sure of tremendous support. How many men in the 
country, if they were given the choice between their drink 
and the loss of the war together with the starvation of their 
children, would choose drink ? A despicable remnant might 
make that choice. Is this the revolutionary and dangerous 
crowd that statesmen speak of in awed whispers as being too 
desperate to be provoked ¢ Why, such men would be hooted 
in every assembly of decent people. The nation is ready to 
spring to the support of any and every measure that is neces- 
sary to win the war. The people want only to be led. They 
only await the word. Mr. Lloyd George could give the 
word beyond the possibility of failure. If he does not, he 
gill be wasting on the platform the gift of Chrysostom with 


a captivating touc h ef humour added. Ife could persuade if | 


nersuasion were needed, But it is not necded. Britain is 
ready to put forth all her strength. All that the people 
require is to be told exactly what sacrifices they must make 
absolutely till victory is won. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

N Monday night Mr. Bonar Law asked for a Vote 
O of Credit for £550,000,000, which is the largest single 
sum ever asked for in our history. 
his demand the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave figures 
based upon the various Votes ef Credit submitted te 
Parliament. But from the public point of view these Votes 
of Credit mean little. They are merely the authorization 
to the Government to spend up to a fixed limit without going 
to Parliament for fresh authority. It is very much the same 
as if a man drew a large cheque upon his bankers to hin: 
snd proceeded to spend out of it till he had to go to his bankers 

in. The figure of ques would give no necessary 
ion of the way in which his money was being spent. 


the nation reaily 


of such ch« 


Le i 





' 
i 


expenditure in each financial year compares with the resources 
of that year. Combining Mr. Bonar Law’s statement with 
the very useful table of war-time expenditure published 
week by week in the Economist, we can get a close approxi- 
mation to the probable facts. From April Ist, 1916, to 
February Srd, 1917, the total expenditure of the National 
Exchequer was £1,753,000,000. The pericd covered is 
forty-four weeks, so that the rate of expenditure up to the 
riven has been a trifle under £40,000,060 a week. Mr. 
uw emphasized the fact that our daily rate 





aate § 


as increased very considerably since the financ 


Bonar L: 
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mainly on account of the larger output a 
nunitions. We may therefore safely take 
minimum expenditure probable 
ecks of the current year. This 
about £2,073,000,000, as against 
v's estimate in his last Budget of £1,825,000,000. 


> seen that the probable excess of expenditure over 




















Mr. McKenna’s estimate is in round figures £250,000,000. 
The significance of this figure will be appreciated when we 
recol that in the last year before the war our tctal 
expenditure was £197,000,060. 

There are two main problems to be considered by the 

tlon—iirst, the immediate problem of financing the war ; 
and s lly, the very serious situation which will remain 
When the warcomestoanend, As regards the former preblem 


e must depend mainly upon borrowed money. 
late Government, f 

radually nerved themselves to impose increased 
that increase, satisfactory though it has been 
revenue, makes a very poor show indeed in 


It is true 
’ , P 
very largely unaer pressure Irom 














comparison with our total expenditure. As above stated, 
the t outgo of the current year cannot be put at less 
than £2,073,000,000. ‘Towards this the revenue was estimated 
by Mr. McKenna at £502.000,C00, There are hs py ily 
indications that this estimate will be exceeded, esp Ly 
as result of the unexpectedly large yield of the Excess 
Profits Tax. But at most the additional revenue will only 
t g » £10,000,000 to 4 1. O00, 000, leaving us with f 
the least £1,550,000,000 of Debt incurre during the current 
year, this huge sum has been raised very largely by means 
or bill artly with a view of 
constantly fall 


r the future 
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In explaining and justifying | 


elf | 


wants to know is how our actual } 





: , 
id if a nation could afford to adopt | can 


| the Debt when peace is restored. Even if 


the policy of a spendthrift young man who lives upon loans 
from moncylenders, we might shake hands with one another 
and say that nothing more remains to be done. Mr. Bonar 
Law is certainly not the man to take that complacent view. 
Indeed, in one of his earlier speeches he went rather to the 
opposite extreme and used a phrase which was construed 
by some of our foreign critics into an admission that we were 
getting to the end of our financial tether. On Monday 
night he explained clearly that he had not meant to indicate 
any such immediaze danger. All he meant was that the 
nation could not go en for ever livi 
and still less could it ignore t! 





1g On borrowed money, 
ie problem of how to deal with 
war came 
tand on March 31 


But ncbody expects 


the 
to an end at once, our Nationa] Debt would 
next at something like £3,000,000,000, 

that the war will end at once; and when the end comes we 
shall Le lucky indeed if our net Debt is not 
£4,000,000,000 than to £3,000,000,00#0. Most of 


will have been borrowed at 5 per cent. or a little over, so that 


nearer to 


we shal! end the war with a charge for interest alone of sor 


thing not much under £200,000,000 a year. Jf we add a 














‘sa . : i Kee 
Sinking Fund of 1 per cent., which is the very minimum 
=e . - ‘ , : . 
with which we ought to be content, the a al Debt charge 
} ** | 4 — 
must be put at somewhere about £240,060,000 a year, a 
, 5 a encbl - ‘ ’ « f 
compared with, roughly, £24,000,000 in t last ( 
‘rr ° - 1 1 
peace. To this enormous increase in our annual liabili 
7 1 ’ | 1 
must be added an unknown and incaicuiabie igure jor war 
pensions and other war allowan 
sai : : 
Towards meeting this huge after-war ¢ litur 
have we got inhand?! Mr. Bonar] ! l to th 
between the pre-war revenue of approximat £200,000,000 
and our pres: imated revenue of inething 
£500 ,600,000, th ial Mr. Bonar J 
if : } . 41 4 if 4} 
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ef the enormous now expenditure to which it has been 
committed by our haphazard system of government. It 
would be interesting if information could at the same time 
be — showing what steps the Treasury has taken, 
er is taking, to control the proceedings of these new Govern- 
mont Departincats. As far as the outside public is able to 
learn, Treasury control has disappeared altogether. All the 
Ministers and numberless subordinate officials seem to have 
the power to incur any kind of expenditure they choose, 
aud to send in the bill to tho Chanceller of the Exchequer. 
As long as this reckless method of handling the affairs of 
the country continues, we must expect an increase in our 
financial difiicultics, leading up to a dangerous situation 
when the war ends. 


A TWOFOLD TAINT. 

r he Criminal Law Amendment Bill which 

. Secretary is introduciag in the House of Commons 
raises questions of great importance from every point of view — 
moral, hygienic, and military. Tho Bill proposes, among 
ether things, that the conscious communication of venereal 
slisease shall be treated as a criminal offence. It is probable 
“that the Local Government Board will also introduce legis- 
lation during the Session to suppress the quacks who profess 
to cure venereal diseases. Tho spread of venereal diseases has 
‘gone far beyond tho stage where rational beings with scienco 
at their disposa!, and with conscience urging them to moral 
action, can possibly look on with folded hands. Something 
must be done, and done quickly. Wo are fully aware that 
im this matter amateurs may easily bo betrayed by enthusiasm, 
and through insufficient knowledge of the weapons they use 
may blunder so badly that they provide excuses for those 





who temperamentally (or on some alleged moral pretext | 
which we believe to be profoundly mistaken) desire to do | 


nothing. The whele subject is one for earnest consideration 
and discussion conducted under the conviction that it is 
necessary to act without delay. We do not want to dogmatize 
on the remedies, but only to emphasize the imperative need of 
doing something, and to define what seems to us the common 
ground that has been reached by most thinking men and 
women. 

To begin with, it is an enormous gai 
banned from practical politics merely because it is unpleasant. 


When the health and future well-being of the nation, and tho 
» Reiency of the Army during the remainder of the war, are tho 
issue, it would be wicked to bury our head« and pretend that 
what is only too patent to every obser: ¢ does not exist. 
Valse modesty had its reign, and it was a ong one; but it is 


now happily dethroned. It is alzo a great gain that there 
are not many supporters left of the idea which once flourished 
through want of reasoned discussion, that to prevent vencreal 
tlisease was necessarily to sanction vice. & long as that 
doctrine was readily received, certain moralists had it all their 
#wn way in maintaining that there was nothing for it but to 
let sinful man suffer the ponelty of his sin. To try to stand 
hetween the victim and his full punishment was regarded as a 
kind of blasphemy. Disease acquired deliberatcly was to be 
‘ooked upen as God's scourge, and any one who dissented 
from that view was necessarily immoral. ‘To-day men and 
women are so much better informed that they know that it is 
hy no means only the guilty who suffer. They know, further, 
that it is not merely the descendants of a tainted person who 
suffer. They know that venercal discases are contagious, 
and may be contracted by perfectly innocent persons. The 
symptoms are often strangely obscure, and a person may be 


atficted by the disease without being aware of it. A very | 


high medical authority has said that vencreal diseases come 
third or fourth in a category of diceases rated by their killing- 
power. Even when death is not caused, blindneas, deafness, 
mesanity, steriliiy, nervous diseases, and skin and bone diseases 
are common results. In these circumstances can it be said 


that morality is in any defensible sense served by « failure to | 
guard the nation egainst the terrible devastation of these | 


diseases # It is common ground emong sensible men and 
women to-day to believe that, so far from its being meral to 
took on end accept what used to be confusedly called Divine 
judgments, it is definitely immoral to allow tho innocent of 
eur own generation and the innocent of posterity to be the 
victims of physicsi suffering and demoralization. No nation 
ean prosper that does not keep its blood pure from the taint. 
it must also be remembered that if venercal diseases are 
allowed to spread more or less unchecked, the result will be 
the greatest irony known to medical history. Vor these 
diseases are curable. A few authorities, wo believe, think 


about that, but we do say that it would be wicked to consent ta 
the t irony of allowing to flourish that which can be kept 
within definite and limited bounds. We still have to recogni 
that a high mortality is inevitable from cancer and consump. 
tion; but it is not truo that a high mortality, or widespread 
suffering, or a deterioration of the national ph ysique iy 
inevitable from venereal diseases. We look forward afte: 
the war to a revitalization of the industzial spirit of the nation, 
and to a reconstruction of Imperial organized life; but whee 
if all our ambitions are undermined at the start by a tains 
which has been deepened during the war! ; 

We have indicated that these diseases are associated in a 
special degreo with the military conditions under which wo arg 
living, and we desire to dwell in particular on this subicct. 


. 4 a ‘ > , ; ‘cae # 
The circumstances in which disease is spread like wildfire ary 





the Home ; 


only too notorious. They are the text of innumerable letter, 
to newspapers. No ono whose business takes him through 
some of the central streets of London can bo blind to tha 
apectaclo of the flaunting companionship of soldiers and girls, 
and to all that ié means. A mother whose boy came from ony 
of the Dominions to fight for our common cause is quoted ag 
having said that she gladly gavo his body to his country, bus 
she did not know that she would also bo required to give his 
soul. The iminediate aspect of the whole problem, then, is 
military one. We dare not speculate what the ravages of thy 
disease may be. They must be great; and we owe it to one 
determination to win the war handsomely and soon, and aboya 
all wo owe it personally to the brave lads who have come from 
every part of the Empire to fight, to save them fron ruin se 
far as that can humanly be done. Here wo ought to say thas 
we have no intention whatever of excusing the men and con- 





un that the subject is not | 


demning the women, That would be -_ as unjust as te 
pretend, as some persons do, that the fault is entirely with thy 
mucn. Both sexes are to blame, and we aro quite contens to 
say that the man is considerably more to blame. Wo hops, 
however, that people will not loso sight of the main question 
| (which is to prevent and reduce discase) in the heat of wrang- 
| ling about the measure of blame to be borne by either sex. 
Nothing will be gained by recrimination. The taslk for all of 
us is to keep public opinion to the true point, and to strengthen 
the hands of the Government in applying such measures aa 
are agrced upon after proper investigation. 

Tho spirit and intention of a letter on the subject which Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle sent to the Z'imes of last Saturday wera 
admirable. He is deeply conscious of our pesition as guardians 
of the boys who come from all quarters of the Umpire to join 
the Army; but we cannot agree that his plan of interning a 
large number of women would be practicable or desirable, or 
would end in justice. Whatover be decided upon by Parlia- 
ment, we trust that the great danger will be avoided of driving 
infected men to secretivencss. One of the chief aims should 
be to render it as easy as possible for these who suffer from 
disease through their own fault to offer the only real amends it 
is open to them to make to society —to get themselves cured 
and relieve others from the risks of contamination. 

Apart from all the ostensibly direct measures the Govera- 
ment may take to combat these diseases, there is a parallel 
means of prevontion which certainly ought to be enforced. 
In our opinion, it is es direct a preventive as any other. 
So far as we have read the evidence, it is plain that a large 
number of soldiers home on leave who forfeit their health by 
dcliberate acts of folly do so when they are reckless, if not 
muddled, through having had too much to drink. Then is 
the time that they yield to such companionship as would 
fill them with dislike and contempt if they saw clearly and 
normally. If it be said that we csaggcrate and try to bring 
every subject round to square with our obsession that drink 
is the greatest pro-Cerman agency in the country at this 
moment, we can only answer that it is at least an equal 
obsession amnong a great many people (particularly among 
those who are responsiblo for governing us) to exclude the 
very pams of drink whenever there is any question of 
national economy, restraiat, or elliciency. Lt passes our 
comprehension how any self-respecting Government can over- 
look the chief cause of waste when our verv children are 
being required to live on rations which only careful and 
scientific thought can make generally sufficient for nours4- 








ment. ‘Lhe child may be denied the slice of bread for which i 
asks if the mother who has been put © on her honour ” scrup"- 
lously obeys the bekest to uso no more than three pounds of 
flour a week. But shall father be asked “ on his honour” 
to give up beer (which is good food mostly wasted), or his 
whisky and soda, or his second or third glass of vort-wino 
Ohno! Le may drink his fill and remain a yery hosonsabia 


that (he teint could be absolutely removed. We do not know | man, Almost everything really does come back to this 
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question of drink, and it is no dialectical conjuring on our 

which makes it seem to do so. Prohibit drink for the 
war and you will eliminate the heavier part of the scourge 
which is punishing not only our own soldiers but-the fine boys 
from the Dominions, and which is putting in forfeit the future 
of our Empire. The taint of discase and the taint of drink 
are moving hand-in-hand. The taint is twofold. 

We will end by quoting some remarks by Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt on the present influence of drink. He had to try a 
soldier for burglary--a man with a — record who 
had been twice wounded, and whose defence was that at 
the time of the burglary he was drunk :— 

“Wo must look forward almost with terror to the time when hundreds 
of thousands, or perhaps one or two millions, of brave men will be re- 
dering from the front and exposed to the temptations to which this 

risoner was exposed. If we are going to have a million or two heroes 
abandoning themselves to indulgence in drink, which may reduce them 
#0 a state of unconsciousness, what is going to be the state of the country ? 
Hf men are led into such offences, whatever their individual views on the 
question may be, it may well be that a clean ewoep will have to be made 
of the liques trade, ifthe country is not to be deluged with charges such 
as this.’ 
Any one who fails to apply these words to the whole subject 
with which we have dealt in this articlo is certainly beyond 
the range of any argument we could possibly hope to offer. 





THE CONFISCATION OF ENEMY PROPERTY. 
T is time that attention should be called to the grave danger 
J which Great Britain end her Allies are incurring through 
the popular clamour for the confiscation of enemy property 
in this country. ‘That it is desirable, and indeed imperative, 
to eliminate enemy control from all businesses in this kingdom 
no one for ® moment doubts. But thero is an immense 
difference between sequestration to remove control and 
eonfiseation to destroy property. What can be done, and 
what is being done, is to convert enemy business rights into a 
cash value, and to keep that value in reserve for a settlement 
after the war. The enemy control thus disappears entirely, 
but the pecuniary rights of the enemy subject are reserved, 
This essential distinction has been ignored by a section of the 
public, mainly no doubt in consequence of our justifiable 
indignation against the barbarities committed by the Germans 
in the conduct of the war. We are naturally angry that 
eit enemy should have so shamelessly disregarded the 
obligations of international law and of the laws of 
humanity, and we jump to the conclusion that we ought 
therefore to retaliate in every way open to us, At the same 
time the ‘mere sight of any business of German origin still 
tzisting in our midst, or the mere knowiedge that German 
oem rights are still upheld, creates a feeling of irritation. 
Ve want to rid our civilization altogether of an enemy whio 
bas so markedly demonstrated his preference for the customs 
ef barbarism. These mental factors sufficiently explain 
the popular attitude towards enemy firms and enemy property 
m this country, and many of the daily newspapers have made 
it their business to pander to this popular sentiment, The 
reeults may be disastrous to our future position as the centre 
ef the world’s finance and commerce. 
Before the war began London had built up for herself an 
extraordinary position as an international banker. For 
generations past foreigners belonging to every nation in 
the world had used London as a banking centre, not only 
for purely business purposes, but elso for the purpose of 
obtaining completer safety for their money than they believed 
to be available anywhere else, In particular, many crowned 
heads of Europe have long kept considerable sums of money 
for safe custody in London. If it were once established 
that during a was Great Britain would scizo this private 
property owned by foreigners, the whole reputation of London 
anks as a place for safe custody would disappear, and we 
thould lose one of our most valuable national assets. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that London bankers are fully 
alive to this consideration, and there is reason to believe 
that they have already made the strongest possible protests to 
the Board of Trade against any policy involving the confiscation 
ef enemy private property in this country. In doing so they 
aro only giving effect to the principles of international Jaw and 
to the traditions of our own country. Perhaps the most striking 
statement of the law and custom en the subject is to be 
fonnd in the Commercial Treaty negotiated between Creat 
Britain and the United States in 1794. That Treaty contained 
*n express declaration that “neither the debts due from 
mdividuals of the one nation to individuals of tho other nor 
shares nor monics which they may have in the public funds 
er im the public or private banks shall ever in any event 
o! war or differences be sequestrated or confiscated.” ‘That 








all countries have invariably acted upon this principle 
unfortunately no one can assert, but there are many remark- 
able cases of its application. The most remarkable is the 
case of the Russian Government, which during the Crimean’ 
War paid the interest due on the Russian Debt to English 
investors in that Debt. 

It is not, however, only the question of the peculiar position 
of England as the banking centre of the world which is at 
stake, There is also the possibility that if the British Govern- 
ment wero to embark on a policy of confiscation the enemy 
might sooner or later retaliate not only upon British property 
in enemy control but also upon the property of our Allies. 
This is a consideration which affects the French and the 
Belgian Governments as well as our own. 

It may be replied that already the Germans are committing 
both in Northern France and in Belgium aets which are far 
worse from the point of view of humanity, and even of inter- 
national law, than the confiscation of private property. 
They are confiscating private labour, and compelling men and 
women to work for them against their own country. This is 
true; and if there were any reason to believe that a general 
system of confiscating German property in England would 
have the effect of deterring the German Government from 
the atrocious acts they are now committing, we might risk 
the future in order to safeguard these victims of Prussian 
barbarism. Unfortunately there is no reason whatever tv 
believe that the confiscation of German property here would 
have any other effect than to provide the Germans with ax 
excuse for confiscating Belgian and French property as well 
as Belgian and French labour. That is the worst of the 
policy of reprisals. A nation can only give effect to a policy 
of reprisals when it has a balance of opportunity in its own 
favour. We have no such balance. The Germans can de 
far more harm to the subjects of our Allies than we can de 
to their subjects, They might even be able to confiscate more 
of our private property and the property of our Allies than we 
could confiscate of theirs, Actual figures are of course hard te 
give, though a statement was recently published in the papere 
showing that the Public Trustee has had information of about 
£140,000,000 worth of enemy property located in this country, 
including presumably debts due ion British to enemy 
subjects. On the other side of the account figures ate more 
difficult to ascertain and take longer to collect, but even when 
we add to the account the property held by our enemies in 
British possessions abroad, it is doubtful on which side the 
balance inclines. ‘Ve have always to remember that England 
is essentially a creditor country, and that there are conse- 
yuently more debts due by enemy subjects to British subjecte 
than the reverse. Consequently if we start upon a policy 
of confiscation we may on balance lose. 

8o far we have dealt with what may be called the crude 
policy of confiscaiion. That undoubtedly is th sg 2 which 
appeals to the man in the street. It gratifies his desire te 
hit a German head, and when he joins in this ery he flatters 
himself that he is doing his bit for his country as mach as the 
man who is spending days and nights in the trenches. In 
actual practice, however, few responsible persons have gone 
£0 far as to advocate crude confiscation. The definite policy 
which has been urged by several newspapers, and which has 
received support from many Members of Parliament whe 
ought to have been able to take longer views, is the policy of 
promptly liquidating all enemy concerns in this country. 
On the surface that appears a much more reasonable proposi- 
tion, for the price realized on liquidation will be handed over 
to the Public Trustee and held in reserve till after the war. 
But very little thought is needed to show that precipitate 
liquidation would itself involve partial confiscation, owing te 
the difficulty of securing at short notice a fair price for premises, 
stock in trade, and other assets, Whatever crimes the German 
Army has committed, we should not be justified in thus robbing 
private German citizens of part of the value of any 
business that they had established in this country under 
the protection of our laws. And for whose benefit would 
this confiscation take place? Not for that of the nation 
or of the Empire, but for the bene fit of the particular individual 
who was astute enough to buy up the enemy property at a 
knock-down price. In all probability that person would be 
some individual of British nationality who was previous! 
in close touch with the German business put up to sala, and 
who might even be a continuing agent for German interest 








In any caso this individual would get the whole advantage of 
the knock-down price, and the Pablo 1 eo would receive 
an inadequate sum to be kept in reserve for the inal settlement 


nd the two nation 
and the tWo nations 


afterthe war. When that settlement comes, 
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the private property of their subjects, we should find ourselves 
on the wrong side of the account so far as we had permitted 
to pass into private hands values which should have been 
reserved for public uses. 

On all these grounds the right policy is to aim at control 
rather than at liquidation. That German influences should 
be removed from businesses carried on in this country during 
war goes without saying ; but it is perfectly possible to remove 
German influences without confiscating German property. 
This, as far as can be gathered, is the policy which the French 
have followed, and in their interest as well as in our own we 
ought also to follow it. The Germans, to give them in this 
matter the full credit which is due to them, have been very 
slow to take any steps against British property held in 
Germany. 

We do not wish to give them an excuse for fresh crimes. 
Our business is to stead them as a nation for the crimes they 
have already committed. In order to effect this object we 
have to concentrate all our energies upon beating our enemy 
in the field and on the sea. We shall do nothing to help our 
cause, and we shall do much to impair our reputation, 1f we 
allow covetous hands to steal enemy private property estab- 
lished here under the implied guarantee of our laws. 








A SOLDIER OF PERUGIA. 

we has always been the home of a fighting brood. 

As one stands beneath the great Etruscan gateway, wanders 
down narrow alleys between tall, grim palaces, or, looking up 
from the Tiber Valley, sees lights glowing through evening mists 
from the ridge of an Umbrian hill, like a golden sun that can never 
set, Perugia seems always to speak of struggle, feud, and triumph. 
During the European War her past lives again, and not in memory 
only. Ever the enemy of oppression and anti-national movements 
(does not the Perugian Griflin trample on the triple tiara of the 
Papacy 2), now that the liberty of the world is at stake, she showed 
a fine example in the rush of volunteers from her University directly 
italy declared war. The Perugian 51st Infantry marched through 
Leflagged streets, amid a shower of roses and tho mad enthusiasm 
of the people, to their regimental march—tho Garibaldian song. 
It was right that this regiment, formed by Garibaldi out of his 
famous ‘ Cacciatori degli Alpi,” should be commanded by Colonel 
Peppino Garibaldi, officered by four of his brothors, and gain 
further fame in the Dolomites. 

Among tho first to volunteer as a private soldier was Enzo 
Valentini, aged seventeen. Great things had been expected of 
him by masters and fellow-students; “a raro spirit,” they called 
him, and ene who loved life as he loved all that was beautiful. 
Poetry, art. and science had filled happy years of youth; and now, 
by doing the greatest thing of all, he was destined to complete 
his life-work in the space of four months. “ I do not wish to leave 
this privileged spot, where one lives and dies for an idea,” he wrote 
from the Alps when there had been talk of his returning in order 
to pass an examination for promotion to the rank of officer. During 
the first days curious eyes were turned upon him; and he had to 
tight his way through some class antagonism, and much derision 
at his attendance to religious duties. His companions were nearly 
all workmen belonging to various democratic societies or ardent 
Republicans, while he came from another world of thought and 
tradition. His father, Count Luciano Valentini, the much-honoured 
Syndio of Perugia, is a large landowner and a grandson of Prince 
lucien Bonaparie; his mother, a daughter of Marcheso Faini, 
claims the same descent. It is strange to find so many relics of 
Napoleon JI. in Perugian palaces. The Valentini have always 
been keen Royalists, and when Enzo received his welcome from 
the Red-shirts, decidedly mystified by him, he told them, with his 
gay laugh, that his mother had embroidered the Cross of Savoy 
upon his tunic. To their surprise, it was soon discovered that this 
“thin, elegant creature” could endure fatigue and discomfort 
as well as any of them, and better than some. Not only did he 
never seek to shift his burden, but he often kept up his comrades’ 
spirits as they marched under pouring rain, rallying them with 
a cheery boldness they admired and envied. When his Captain 
wrote of him as the “heroio and much-loved Enzo,” he was 
expressing the feeling of the whole regiment. 

A volume of his letters, with characteristic illustrations, some- 
times worked into the form of ex-libris, with encouraging mottoes 
for his mother, has been published in aid of the Croce Rossa funds 
and received wide recognition. To us Northerners, with genius 
for keeping our feelings locked up in our hearts, tho letters of 
these young soklicrs of Italy are a never-ceasing source of interest 
and speculation. Enzo both feels and writes with case, and we 
seo a soldicr’s life through the eyes of an artist. He is some. 
what of a mystic, but having drunk at the Umbrian fountain 








of Franciscan mysticism, he learnt to love Nature as part of 
his spiritual life, and to win his fellow-creatures by his gay, 
affectionate comradeship. 

One note rings clear through all the letters, characteristic of 
Italy—an adoration of his mother. His last thought on leaving 
Perugia is of her; she is the first person to whom he writes almost 
before the city has faded from sight. Ho had feared she would 
not see him in the crowd at departure, but their eyes met “ jn 
one infinite moment”; and as the train rumbles through the 
Tuscan country towards the front that last sight of her fills his 
mind. Standing on tho balcony beside the flag—tall, pale, erect, 
and dry-eyed—sho had seemed to him the personification of 
his Italy. 

From Belluno they march up into the Dolomites through fields 
of flowers, “ whose calixes hide the grass,” and splendid fir woods, 
the shrapnel often flying overhead. Enzo carries the flag. Their 
first encampment is some five thousand feet up, set in a gully 
dominated by two peaks and an immense glacier. He hears the 
booming of the cannon echoing from mountain and glacier “ ag 
from an organ of a thousand throats,” and he sings out “ Hurrah!” 
He comes to within threo hundred feet of Austrian trenches vomiting 
bombs, which light up the fog-laden atmosphere with weird green 
colours, while the Italian trenches “‘ crackle like a forest in flames.” 
He looks down into a conquered valley and sees the now-made roads, 
“like white ribbons among the firs,” and forts worthy of Etruscans, 
which have sprung up as if by magic, thanks to the genius of 
Italian engineers. Proud is the moment when he hands over the 
flag to their goneral and takes the oath, with the Dolomites as 
austere witnesses, whose eternal silence is broken by cannonading 
and tho songs of the volunteers. What “emotions” during those 
first days! But very soon Enzo likes to think he is a hardened 
warrior, and writes: ‘I am prepared for everything, and nothing 
astonishes me.” For some months he lives “ on the edge of battle” 
—he is liko “the marginal note in a poem.” When ho makes 
his way down snow-covered mountain-sides, using his bayonet 
to save himself from a precipico, and the veiled moon lights up 
the mists, showing rocks and trees in human forms, he fecls a 
hostile power alive and vigilant in tho sombre night, and enjoys 
tho sense of alertness acquired. “I return to my tent dog-tired,” 
he writes, ‘ but happy, and convinced that the world is a beautiful 
ene.” Dawn roveals to him tho eoriness of the Alps; the soidiers’ 
huts are “ crowned with a fringo of litile twinkling candles most 
beautiful to watch, and the rocks are clothed with stalactites of 
ice, the doors of a fantastic city of snow-spirits.” When daylight 
first comes, the Dolomites, in softer mood, are still steeped in 
mysterious loveliness, and he sees the sun rise behind them, “ golden 
in azure mists, like a great Host above the High Altar.” 





Wo cannot wonder that tho awo of battle came to him through 
Nature. “This strange war of waiting without attacking,” he 
writes, “of resistance without violence, is a warfare more against 
the mountain than against man. . .. And sometimes the mountain 
defeats man.” The impulsive Southern nature was being moulded 
by “this strange war,” and Enzo several times acknowledges his 
debt. Like Pierro in War and Peace, he finds happiness, touching 
wiscom where least expected. ‘On locking back,” he tells us, 
“T find that anything I have lost has been worthless and base; 
instead, I have gained inestimable treasures. .. . War is like a 
mirror wherein we sce our face reflected, and, having seen, we can 
only desire to improve it.” In almoat his last letter ho says: 
“My health and happiness do not changs. I am happy, little 
Mothor mine, and I believe I have gained tho secret to be so for 
ever.” A soldier as contented as Enzo is surely worth a battalion 
to his country at such a time. What, indced, is there to grumble 
at? “Fresh water and gaicty are never wanting up here,” he 
says. His rations are of the best; the Austrians shoot so vaguely 
that tho Italians eat their chocolate peacefully under fire ; and he 
is tho best-cquipped soldier in the world, especially when he packs 
himself up, with the he!p of safety-pins, for sontinel work under 
the stars. Then his hut is so snug since he brought in some straw 
and a candle; and slices of bread toasted on the hot ashes of fir 
and juniper logs are a meal fit for a king. Indeed, he pities his 
parents vintaging in a hot valley whilo he is cclebrating “ the 
festival of grapes’ ! 


’ by eating “purple whort!cberrics.” There 
aro those never-to-be-forgotten nights when “the mountains 
shine like spectres beneath the silent heavens, and our camp lights 
up with its constellations of little fires where we toast our hands, 
clothea, bread, and hearts. This is the hour of memory as wWé 
sit talking round the bivouac like the sportsmen of the Maremma, 
far into the watches of the night. ‘ Praised be the Lord for Brother 
Fire, ” adds the Umbrian soldier. 

The days when Enzo could watch the ermine at play among 
the rocks undismayed by gunfire, and collect Alpine flowers or 
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strange beetles, came to an end in October, and he went into thoso 

terrible trenches on the heights of Mesola, not far from Col di 
Lana. The Sasso di Mezzodi was the impregnable rock his regiment, 
in conjunction with the Alpini, had to conquer. The great attack 

as to begin on October 18th, and meanwhile they watched and 
atted—beidl ing impatience. Hasty notes now tako the placo of 
letters. Then these ceaso abruptly with his last words written 
at 4 a.m. on October arte 1915: “A tragic snowstorm as the 
moon sets. We are gay in the trenches.’ 

A few hours later auc was killed in the great rush for the 
mountain. But, as one of his companions wrote home, “he still 
lives with us in the glory of his youth, up here in the Alps.” The 
last sight they had of him was as he dashed forward waving his 
cap on high; and they heard his voice, cheery and strong, break, 
for the first time, the great silence on the Sasso di Mezzodi with 
the ery of “ Savoia / Savoia / Italia |” Lryxa WATER?ZIELD, 





SLEEP. 

THAT is sleep? Nobody knows. Every human being ex- 
\ periences it, and therefore knows it at first hand; yet no 
one has yet understood it or explained it, from the point of view 
of the waking consciousness. We do not know what it is. Perhaps 
wo never can know, eny more than we can know what life is. We 
ourselves being alive, life is too close to us to be understood, as a 
mountain cannot be seen while we are on it, and as we cannot lift 
ourselves by pulling at our own boot-straps. To understand a thing 
is to have it explained by comparing it with some better-known 
thing; but there is nothing better known to us than life, so we 
cannot explain it or understand it. A curious paradox! And it 
may be so with sleep. 

It used to bo said that sleep’s physiological equivalent was a 
diminution of blood in the brain. But this is now disproved, both 
by direct examination of the retina and by the ingenious method 

of balancing a man’s body so that his head rises if it gets lighter 
A being drained of blood, and vice versa. It is found sometimes 
that there is actually more blood in tho brain during sleep than 
during the waking hours; though this is perhaps exceptional. 
Still, if it happens at all, it disposes of the theory that sleep is 
an ig of cerebral anaemia. Other men of science talk of 
highest-leyel, middle-level, and lowest-level brain centres, the 
need being concerned with abstract thought, the second 
the third with tho organio processes such as 
But all this is aw more than a 

sing of words to cover our ignorance. Even if we know, or have 
reason to believe, that normal consciousness is specially linked up 
none Ane lesa ignorant 
33 is obliterated 
little or nothing 


nply 
simply ¢ 


with perception, and 
circulation and respiration. 


with certain areas of the cortex, we are 
of what happens in those areas when conscious 
in sleep. On the physiological side, science ae 
to tell us, 

Psychologically and metaphysically there is more to be said, 
Life at its lowest, in amochzo 





with the help of material analogies. 


end the like, is almost certainly unconscious, or nearly so. Ii is 
asleep, As we rise in the ner of physiological complexity, finding 


great difercntiation of function and a continually extending system 
of nerves, we find also a continual increase of consciousness, as in 







» horse, elephant, man. These higher beings have reached the 
est point of wakcfulness that we know; though they have to 
ink back into the earlier sleep-stato every night, to recuperate 
their energies. This sinking back into the primary state seems 
to bring them once more in touch with some great and mysterious 

I We do not know how it comes about, but we do 
know that sleep is immeasurably more refreshing and invigorating 
than any amount of mere resting. Thero is a difference in kind, 


source of power, 





not only in degree. Sleep is absolutely essential to life as we know 
it at present. ‘The highest beings now known to us aro in an alter- 


nating or oscillating condition; taking in energy at night from 
somewhere deep down at tho roots of Nature, and expending it in 
the furtherance of their conscious aims during tho day. 

But there is some ground for believing that this alternation or 
final state. Almost all oe have taught 
an evolution out of time into eternity, an eternity of uninterrupted 
waking up finally end for ever. “‘ There shall bo 
And it would be dangerous to dismiss this thought 
without respectful consideration, for it is hardly likely that the 
uanimous intuitions of so many wise and holy men can bo alto- 
gether deveid of truth. And however the different religions may 
vary in matters of minor doctrine, there is a deep consensus on this 
naiter of eternity. Even Buddhism has its Nirvana, which is far 
from being the annihilation which the ecarlicr Western scholars 
thought it to be; it is only tho annihilation of time, of passions 


- 9 
and tho like; it is Heaven under ancther name. It is the samo 


Oscillation is not : 


consciousnesa, 


no night Pras ” 





postulated, after the stage of alternate sleeping and waking—a 
stage which transcends both, but which we can best understand 
as a waking to a higher form of life. It is indoed probable that those 
who have mystical experiences—as when Paul was caught up into 
the third Heayen—may be momentarily carried forward into that 
stage, as when a very young child begins to wake from its pre-natal 
sleep. Perhaps we are all really children, and the mystics are the 
first to begin waking up. And when they tell us what they have 
scen, we cannot believe them ; we want to see for ourselves. Well, 
no doubt we shall, some day. Meanwhile we must rest content 
with faith, which is the assurance of things not seen. 

Hero we are brought into the kingdom of the poets, who, after 
all, are true seers and rovealers in their wa Vhat then do they 
say about sleep and its problems? It is perhaps to be expected 
that they have a good deal to say on the subject, for a very active 
mind is likely to be a wakeful one, and geniuses no doubt often 
have bad nights! The little girl said, trying to explain why she 
could not sleep, that she couldn’t make her mind sit down; and 
the poet will suffer from a like disability. Anyhow, the greatest of 
all—Shakespeare—writes about sleep in such anexceptionally wist- 
ul way thatthe autobiographical character of some of the passages is 
unmistakable. Tor exe ngs , that magnificent soliloquy and evocar 
tion of King Henry IV. in Shakespearo’s finest historicalplay :— 

5 Sleep, ge g calle e sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my cyclids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest t} 101 in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thes, 
~sAnd hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
pray the canopies of costly state, 
And lull’d with sou: ids of sweetest melody ? 
© thon dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
Tn loathsomo beds, and leay’st the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common ‘laram-bell ¥ 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mst 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, aad rock his brains 
In cradle of the rade imperious sur 
—Nnd in the visitation of tho winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf’ ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 
“Anst thou, O partial sleop! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ?” 
Matthew Arnold considered the last t! s of this monologue 
to be an example of the very finest poctry ever achieved in any 
language. The same sentiment is ict d in Hen y V., but ia 
neginative language (Act Iv .» Scene i.), though here also the 
poct is probably thinking of himself as well as of the King, and is 
wondering over the curious paradox that the great and powerful, 
of whatever kind, aro full of care and far from happiness, while the 
man of mean estate and powers, “ with a body fill’d and vacant 
mind,” gets him to rest and sleeps in Elysium. 

Another famous slcep-reference is that in Macbeth, when the 
Thane of Cawdor, fresh from Duncan’s murder, rejoins his wife 
and instigator :— 

“ Mecthought I heard a voice ery, ‘Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sieep !’ tho innocent sleep; 
Sleep, that knits UP the ray ell'd sloave of care, 
The death of each day ’3 life, sore lab: yur’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 
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The “‘ravell’d sleave” is not a sleeve, though it might be supposed 
so by fishermen who wear knitted jerseys. It means a tangled 
or knotted skein of silk; tho word ‘“‘sleave”’ being allied to the 
‘sliver ” of the spinning mills, and both derived from Scandinavian 
root, cognate with the German “‘Schleife,” a loop, slip-knot. No 
coubt “sleave’’ and “sleeve” can bo traced oviginally to the same 
idoa of slipping, but certainly Shakespeare was thinking of a loose 
and tangled mass of floss-silk, in the confusion ef which no thread 
can bo followed far, somewhat as, in a tired and confused mind 
which is in want of sleep, no singie line of thought can be followed 
ho 





out, and all seems confused and orderlesz. Probably, however, 
the most familiar quotation about the recuperative virtues of 
sleep is not Shakes nit "s are Young’s; for most of us cre familiar, 


he line— 


orer, balmy 


from our youth up, with 
* Tired ais sweet rest 


alan ,” 
sleep | "—~ 


which is the first line in Night Thoughts. 
Southey must have been a worse s! 
while the latter finds sleep the balm of hurt minds, the former says— 
d, O sleep! the friend of woe ; 

that have called thee so’’; 





eeper than Shakespeare, fop 


* Thou hast been calle 
But ‘tis the happy 
and indeed it is true enough that the difficulty of hurt minds, and 





With Hindu Vedanta and with Chinese Taoism: a third stage is 


woeful people in general, is that they cannot get tho sleep which is 
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Mrs, or Miss, when sending cheques to the aleve Fund, so that 
their names may appear correctly in our list. 

In our last issue, owing to clerical errors, Sir T. F. Victor 
Buxton’s and Sir William F. Barrett’s names were incorrectly 


printed. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





BREAD VERSUS BEER. 
[To tue. Eprror or tas “ Seectaton."’] 

Sin,—The country owes much to you for taking up, with a deter- 
mination that must surely win success, the cause of ‘ Bread before 
Beer’ and of Prohibition till the danger of food shortage is passed. 
On Tuesday afternoon (February 7th) Mr, Neville Chamberlain 
remarked, “‘ Germany means to starve us out before she herself 
js starved,” and called for an answer to her threat. Undoubtedly 
that answer will be given, as he suggested, in the form of National 
Service; but it must be given in the form of sacrifice also—the 
sacrifice of a “ luxury,’ the manufacture of which involves an 
appalling waste of foodstuffs. The arguments, so ably stated in 
your articles, are extremely cogent; but you will have a hard 
fight, for men who co not wish to be convinced have a strange 
power of shutling their eyes unconsciously to the truth. The 
country, however, is ready for any sacrifices that are shown to 
be needful; and the case for “ Down Glasses”’ now {is infinitely 
eironger than it was in May, 1915, when Mr. Lloyd Georgs 
so nearly carried with him even the lato Government 
to adopt it. As the facts of the situation become better 
appreciated, men will rally to this movement; and all along you 
will have the grateful support of a host of parents, who dread for 
their soldier-gons the twin temptations of drink and lust far more 
than the shells of tho enemy. 

Since writing this I have read in your last issue the admirable 
letter signed “ G. R. Dennis,”’ and I agree with him that, weighty 
as are (he econcmic reasous for renunciation of the manufacture 
and cansumption of intoxicants at this time, the spiritual argu- 
went is of infinitely greater moment. Such 2 victory over national 
salf-indulgenco might well achieve more than many battles to 
hasten the end of this long-drawn conflict.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Woodredon, Waltham Abbey. T. F. Victor Buxton. 





THROTTLING THE NATION. 
{To tmz Epiron ov tHe “ Seccrator.’’] 

S1e,—Many years ago Lord Resebery (if I mistake not) said that 
i? the nation did not throttle the Drink Trade, the Drink Trade 
would throttle the nation. As we did not attempt to do the 
former, the latter alternative is now coming to pases. The Prime 
Minister has stated in Parliament that our great enemy is the 
Drink Trade within our gates, and yet now that ho has the power 
to throttle this enemy he has not done so, and carefully avoids all 
montion of the subject in his recent speeches. It is absolutely 
undeniable that at the present moment the Liquor Trade and ita 
supporters are dangerous traitors in our midst, for the consump- 
tion of alcohol in any form during the war (1) Lessens the food 
supply of the country to an alarming extent, both directly and 
indirectly. (2) Lessens the economic strength of the country; for 
the millions now worse than wasted in liquor would, if invested 
in thea War Loan, shorten the war and provide a future income 
jor the investors. (3) Lessens the nervous and physical stamina 
of our workers, soldiers, and sailors, and therefore their power 
of resistance to cold and fatigue. (4) Leasans the moral and 
spiritual strength of the nation; therefore weakens the moral 
resistance to soxual passion, and is largely responsible for the 
frightful havoe now being wrought by venereal diseases. The 
above statements are, I believo, indisputable. Ought we not 
therefore to know who are the cowards and pro-Germans amongst 
our legislators that are afraid to enact Prohibition during the 
War and for a time afterwards? Every true patriot must warmly 
thank you for your courageous and powerful advocacy of “ The 
Sivength of Britain Movement,’ iowards the support of which I 
gratefully enclose a cheque.—I am, Sir, &c., W. FT. Baresrr. 





PROHIBITION—A VOICE FROM THE FRONT. 
[To tHe Epiroz or tHe ‘“ Srrctator."'] 
Siv,—I have just read in your issue of January 27th a letter signed 
by “An Officer on Active Service in I'rance ” under the above 
heading. His recommendation is summed up in the words: “ Let 
us adopt the same principle over the drink question as we are 
doing out here.” But he does not specify what that principle is. 
As far as we officers are concerned, there are: no “ principles ” 
invelyed. Upon the sideboard of the mess where I am writing 
tris there is at this moment en array of whisky, gin, cherry 
whisky, crange bitters, and Vreach and Italian vermouth. There 
was a great outcry a week or so ago when the E.F.C. ran short 
of whisky, and one heard everywhere the joking grouse: “ We 
can’t win the war without whisky.” I think that we fail to enter 
tuto the heart of the matter as much out here as they do at home. 
I believe that we should all be the better for absolute Prohibition. 
~-I am, Sir, &c., Masox. 
In the Field, 





“DOWN GLASSES.” 
{To taz Eprron or tas “ Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—In a footnote to a letter signed ‘“ An Officer in the Front 
Line” (published in your issue of the 19th inst.) you estate inter 
alia: “In the Arctic and Antarctic no intoxicants are allowed. 
They are short cuts to frostbites and death from failure of bodily 
heat. Alcohol sends the hody temperature down, not up. Hot 
milk and sugar, not rum or whisky, are the best stimulants in 
very cold weather.” I firmly believe that fifty per cent. of the 
people who drink between meals, which is practically the only 
form of drinking to-day which is seriously harmful, do so either 
from habit, or cowardice, or in the sincere belief that it will keep 
the cold out, or in some other way “do me good.” The intense 
desire for companionship and good fellowship inherent in us all 
can only be indulged in by the vast majority in the public-house, 
and accompanied by “a drink.” Just look in at one of ths 
Y.M.LC.A. huts any evening. You will see hundreds of men 
perfectly happy—playing billiards, smoking cigarettes, reading 
newspapers, or wriling letters, and no alcohol. Yet do not doubt 
that if alcohol were suddenly to become available in all Y.M.C.A. 
huts, and Treating allowed, there would not be an enormous 
consvmption of it. It requires much moral courage, when asked 
“ Well, what shall it be?” to say “No thanks ’’—and a young 
soldier, invited to “take a glass,” not only cannot refuse, but, 
where the No-treating Order does not run, is bound by cast-iron 
ritual to return the compliment. I wish your litile footnote could 
bo posted up on every wall, and that in the Great Futuro every 
public-house could be. permitted to fit itself up to resemble a 
Y.M.C.A. hut of to-day. Many a licensed houss would be glad 
to take the money which goes into the till of the humblest hut. 
I may add that I am not a “ teetotaler,” or a so-called 
* tesnperance advocate.’’—I am, Sir, &c., R. T. Warxin Wittiaxs. 





{To tHe Epitor or tae “ Sercravor.’’) 

Sir,—In reply to a letter written by ‘“‘ An Officer in the Front 
Line” in your issue of February 10th, may I say that I have 
been in the trenches in winter in France, and was some time in 
Salonika? Undoubtedly soldiers must have some stimulant, but, 
as you said in your note below his letter, rum is only a temporary 
stimulant, and has not half the sustaining power of coffee or 
something of that kind. During the time we were in Salonika, 
through all kinds of weather, the mon only had about ten rum 
rations in six months and beer was practically unobtainable, and 
I have never seen men fitter or work harder and better, till the 
hot weather came. May I ad that it is false to say that drink 
is not rampant? It is rampant both among officers and men. I 
have seen young oficers going to the devil through it, and every 
one {n the Army knows that the drink is mainly responsible for 
all the immorality which both in England and abroad is sweeping 
hundreds of good soldiers from the combatant forced to the 
hospitals.—I am, Sir, &c., A Scpaitees Ixvattoen Hong. 








“ON CUR HONOUR.” 

{To tas Eniton or tus “ SpzctaTor.’’] 
Str,—The Fasd Controller has allowanced us in regard to meat, 
bread, and sugar, Asking my wife about our own household, f 
was at once told that she could have nothing to do with a 
Controller who put her “on her honour ”’ to reduce consumption 
of the necessaries of life in order that people might continue to 
drink beer and that the Government might shirk the liquor 
problem, We are in this houso well within the limits fixed, but 
can Lord Devonport be surprised if millions make the same retort? 
It is hardly for a Controller, evading a disagreeable bit of control, 
to put people on their Hoxoce, 

Somewhere (or everytchere?) in Scotland. 

(To tHe Eprron or raz “ Sprctatox."’] 
Sin,—After the silence of the daily papers, it is refreshing to read 
last week's Spectator with its protest against fhe present injustices 
of the food restrictions. Women are asked to dony themselves 
and to stint their children in the sugar which is so important 
for their health and growth, not to help their country, but 
chiefly to provide materials for the manufacture of beer, which 
is of no value to them or their children, and which hinders pro- 
duction and wastea labour and transport facilities for the 
country. Cannot women strengthen the lands of the Government 
by vigorous organized protesis?—I am, Sir. &c., 

Y Berlfa, Deganwy, N. Wales. Fiorence C. Garpveg. 





are 


BISHOP BERKELEY ON THE DRINK TRADE. 
{To rae Evitoxr or tras “ Srzctator.’’] 

Str,—The following extract from Bishop Berkeley’s Siris (40) may 
be of interest at this time :— 

© But why should such a canker be tolerated in the vitals of a 
state under any pretence or in any shape whatsoever? Better by 
far the whole present set of distillers wero persioners of the public, 
and their trade abolished by law; since all the benefit thereof put 
together would not balance the hundredth part of its mischief.” 
It would be doing no more than what tho nation did, at the cost 
I think of twenty millions, when it abolished slavery throughout 
the British dominions. Bishop Berkeley waa a remarkable man. 
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We may recall Pope’s eulogy: “To Berkeley every virtve under 
Heaven.” The brief epitaph may be seen on the stone which 
covers his remains in the ante-chapel of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The Bishop’s discovery of the virtues of tar-water, pine not coal 
tar, may be worth considering also.—l am, Sir, &c., 


G. J. C. B. 





THES CHURCH AFTER THE WAR. 
{To tHe Bprror or tac “ Srecraror.*’) 
&ir,—Your review of Mr. Grane’s Church Divisions and 
Christianity tempts me to lay before you a suggestion of a method 
which has leng been in my mind as providing a practical solution 
of the great problem with which the Church is now confronted. 
On all sides the question is being asked, What is to be the position 
of the Church after theo war? This great human catastroplho 
eannot leave her as it found her. Is she to come forth from it 
with new life and power, or is she to perish? The voice of the 
“ Student in Arms” is but one among a multitude calling for 
reality, simplicity, and unity. It ia on tho attainment of these 
qualities that her future depends. If the old conventions, the old 
pomptications, the old divisions and antagenisms pass on unchecked 
into the new age, nothing can save the Church from a most pitiful 


failure. And in wriiing thus I do not refer solely to the Anglican 
Church. I incluee organized Christianity in all its forms, as it 


exists in these iclands. 

During the lifetime of a whole generation there has been a 
growing realization of the evils of our present divisions. 
Conference after Conference has been held, Society after Scciety 
has been created, Prayer Unions for systematic intercession have 
fome into existence, and all with a view to promoting Christian 
reunion. The Lambeth Confcrence of Bisheps, representing the 
whole Anglican Communion throughout the world, has in its more 
recent sessions frankly given this question a place of first 
importance. It cannot be said that the Church has neglected to 
think and pray ebout it. And yet we seem to get no further. At 
eur Conferences we enter into the mo st friendly discussions, we 
seem to be pushing on in a hopeful direction, and then suddenly 
we find ourselves up against a stone wall. 

lt is very casy to denounce this obstruction as the arrogance of 
the Church, or priestly assumption. In a degree such denunciations 
are based on truth. There is ecclesiastical arregance, and priestly 
assumption is common enough. But there is something far more 
potent behind. I may cull it the principle of territorial exclusive- 
ness. Tho old propricior resents the intrusion of the newcomer 
who secures a share of his privileges. In the case of a Church 
this resentment is strengthened and apparently justified by the 
eonsciousness of a Divine Mission. Just as the doctrine of the 
Liivine Rig! Kings seemed to make rebellion impious, so the 
Divine Mission ef the to make Nonconformity a 
sin. Logie takes sides with prejudice and makes prescription 
secrosanct. 

What we have to learn is that God’s methods of working are 
always above such logic. If histery afiords any clue to Ilis ways, 
we have reason to think that He very often makes the Noncon- 
pari His messenger. It is not by eny means Ilis unvarying 
custom to confine Ilis cnerations to the organized rule of the 
priestly caste. In the history of Israel the prophet is a grander 
figure and a more potent spiritual force than the priest. The call 
of God came to the prephet as a voice from above speaking to his 
heart and conscience, and imposing a mission by direct oe 
It took Amos from the herds, it brought Elijah from the dese 
it found Isaiah as he worshipped in the Temple. The pcos 
broke in upen the settled order of the Church, and sonietimes 
paid for his intrusion with his life. “ Oh, Jerusalem,” cried our 
Lord, “ thou that illest the prophets and stonest them that are 
gent unto thee.” 

Las England lacked her prophets? 
true, Milton, Bunyan, George Fox, and We 
among the greatest. 

Now in the Jewish Church it was the intermingling cf the 
prophetic strain with the pricstly that gave to Hebrew religion 
its spiritual greatness. Surely it is clear that British Christianity 
has never been able to realize its higher possibilities because it 
has failed to combine these two clements. Many of our greatest 
prophets could find no place in our National Church, and, worse 
aim, the mighty influences which they set going have never becn 
eble to penetrate |! The Church has failed 
through incapacity to assimilate ell the elements 
presented to her. It might alinost be said that there were times 
in her history when the Church of England cultivated exclusiveness 
Impenetrability was regarded as 











Chureh seems 


Surely not. And if that be 
sley must be counted 





8 her system wuficicntiy. 








as if it were a Christiau virtue. 


ta ght us anything, it is that interpenetration 
Impenetrability is the mark of the material, 
the mecha Not until British Christianity is able to blend 
into one li hy a complete interpenctration, all the epiritnal 
elements which are alive and potent in the social systein, shall we 
sce the Anglican Cominunion fit for the great tack which God has 
entrusted to her. What madness to turn away to the alien 
Communion of Rome, cr the remote Church of the East, while 
excluding the great Christian forces which represent so many 
tmiighty prophetic ministries and which have shown so much 












of good, | 





splendid spiritual vitality! What I plead for is the recognition 
of the principle of interpenetration. 

The fruitlessness of the efforts which have been made hitherto 
to attain Home Reunion is very largely due to the fact that 
those who took the matter in hand always worked with a 
view to framing some plan of accommodation, some organized 
system which would combine all the conflicting elements. So jt 
was that on one side we ran up against tho “ historic episcopate,’ 
and on the cther against a supposedly defective ecclesiasticy] 
descent. Each side was asked to deny some principle or instity. 
tion with which its whole history had been identified. But surely 
there is another way. It is the way of brotherly intercourse on 
equal terms, of the admission to Christian fellowship of all who 
hold the elements cf the Christian Creed, of a larasr freedom in 
the use of the pulpit, and, above all, of united counsel in Synod 
or Convocation of all the Christian Churches of the Empire. It jg 
to the last especially that I would look for a true advance towards 
that real Union which can only be attained by interpenctration 
Those who tock part in the Edinburgh Missionary Conference can 
form some idea of what the spiritual force of such an assembly 
would be. Never was there a gathering so marked by reality, 
simplicity of aim, and inner spiritual unity. It was a revelation 
of what would be the result if a true interpenetration of spiritual 
forces could be brought about. 

Why should not a movement be set on foot to call together snch 
an assembly as I have indicated within a reasonable time after 
the declaration of peace? And why should it not bo established 
az a permanent Imperial Institution meeting at regular periods, 
say once in every three or four years? If a true Parliament 
representative of the Christian forces of the Empire were called 
together by Royal authority and empowered to advise the State 
on such questions, affecting moral issues, as might be refc 
it; and, independently of such activity, encouraged to consider 
the co-ordination of spiritual efforts, the effect could rot but be 
very great. It would certainly make for reality. It would as 
certainly tend to a simplification of theological tests. It would 
most assuredly lead to a greater degree of mutual understanding 
and to a consequent economizing of force: there would be less 
overlapping and less cumpetition in the religious world. There 
would emerge a clearer view of the true end of Christia 
and a surer aim. And, above all, there would be attained 2 a real 
effective unity in some departments at all events of our national 
religious life—I am, Sir, &c., r. b 
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Caantes I’. Dowy. 





HAMPERED. 


** Sprcraton.’’) 


THS CHURCH 
{To tHe Epironx cr TRE 
Sir,— Why is tho Church throughout England no longs 
effective force and moral witness tiat it is meant to ba?” The 
reply to this question raises a subject that must interest every 
member of the Church of England, and the reforms suggested by 
the Bishop of Lichfield in his Report reveal that th e Church is 
herself ready to inquire into the causes of her inefficiency. Lere 
lies the first hopo of a rebirth, the promise of revived power, for 
it is not till we consider that we are ourselves at fault that we 
proceed to self-correction. 

Tho first body to be called to repentance 
the body of the Church of England; and in this light of intro- 
spective criticism shed illuminatingly upon her, she shoul 
herself of many hampering traditions. Let her repent of having 
clung to antiquated doctrine in the faco of diminishing congrega- 
tions. Let her repent of having closed her eyes to certain treuds 
of thought, which are all expressions of the Spirit, without 
troubling to inquire what these symptoms mean; and for having 
sought after power rather than truth. For the spirit of hk r 
and unrest that is racking the world ih 1e Charch has no ¢ 

There are no doubt within tho Chure h many excel lent and 
useful souls, but for the most part over the countryside the 
sermons are inept and the churches empty. And this not for want 
ef a living interest among the people. You have but to lock at 
the crowded Nenconformist chapels, the packed gatherings of the 
Theosophical Lodges, and the well-filled corrugated iron shanties, 
-alled Little Bethels, to be convinced of the truth of this. The 
churches are empty because the sermons to be heard there are 
stationary in thought. The people, broadly somone have gone 
far ahead of their teachers; and indecd in these 9 ; 
of Lent, in this the third year of the war, it 
beyond human endurance to sit listening to a young cu 
should be defending his country, reciting to empty pews the 
Athanasian Creed. 
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and hope should be 




















Ecclesiastical religion has fossilized. Were and there it is taught 
by some slencer few who bring to it the living Werd. 
of these slender few? They suffer at the hands of their fellow- 
—_— the inevitable fate that awaits initiative. They 
.] with suspicion, and are interned in a waxen tomb 

ecaled from any current of fellowship; jus 
as a measure of self-defence, intern a forcign body 
the aceepted routine of the hive. The Church misprises 
deviation from the accustomed groove, and in so doing sh 
the sphere of her influeuce, and teaches contention rather than 
peace. 


A scholar can accept all the Croeds of the Churoh by skilful 
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interpretation, but religion should be for simple folk as well as 
for scholars; and for simple peopte the theological system of Creeds 
js barren and meaningless. There is, in these days, a new birth 
of the Spirit, this time widely diffused; an uprush from each 
individual heart, that is gathering in volume; and secking an 
outlet, it will find its own channel, and sweep away on the broad 
food of its current old prejudices and mediaeval faiths. The 
Church has come up against a people that like trees ‘‘ have been 
growing ” while its teachers “ have been sleeping. 

Mr. Arthur Hill will forgive me, I hope, if I make use of his 
excellent letter on the rescue of the Church. How can the people 
rescue the Church? They can do it only if the Church is wiiling 
to learn. They must spread the knowledge they possess without 
any claim that it furnishes a basis for a fully satisfactory religion. 
It proves the basis of all religions, that of the existence of a 
spiritual world, and one so closely adjacent that it promises 

neither harps nor haloes, but a homely continuation of such con- 
ditions as are apparent here. This teaching opens a door which 
materialism had shut, and which the Church, in closing her eyes 
to the progress of Psychical Research, has helped to bar. There 
has been true progress made in this direction during tho last 
twenty-five years, and progress far above the level of mere physi- 
cal phenomena, which is a lower expression, and useful only as 
means of a preliminary freeing of the mind. 

It is this teaching that, were it studied and adopted, would flow 
like life-blood through the veins of the moribund Church. Our 
preachers would then tell of immortality with an assured and 
joyful voice, they would speak of man’s survival of death with a 
knowledge of his discarnate condition, and laying aside their 
attitude of trustful patient ignorance, they would tell of the living 
hand-clasp that may be felt beyond tho grave. Tor 
“Tlave not we too, yes—we haveo— 

Echoes, from we know not—whence, 

Voices from beyond the grave, 

Recognised intelligence? 


” 





Such rebounds the inward ear 
Catches sometimes from afar, 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear, 


For of God—of God—they are.’ 





For the Church to regain her hold over the peor she should 
ne Service from some statements that belong to the 
Middle Ages, e should abolish some hymns that are relics of 
our most sponding days of materialistic belief. These can no 
longer serve as bread for our soul’s nourishment. Possibly in 
their day they served as bread, but they have becoma stones. The 
nation is holding itsel 





purge her Di 








lf in readiness to repent and hope, if the 
Church, in her turn, will revise and consider.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
PAMELA GLENCONNER. 





MILITARY AGE. 


* Specrator."’) 


CLERGY OF 
(To tHe Epiror cr THE 
§1r,—Will rou let me speak through you to your readers on a 
matter that is more than life itself to many of the mothers and 
wives of our soldicrs? In a former war my husband lost his 
sight and health, involving later his life, and to this war I have 
given : all my ape toad sons—one of them has fallen “ killed in action ” 

i uary Ilth. This is my claim to your consideration. And 
I spenk th 10 th sughts of many cthers besides myself. Out of every 

parish in England and Ireland our noblest are gone to face death 
“ap agony on the battlefields. It is there, with them—the flower 
of their flocks—that in our judgment every man of military age 
in the Church ministry should be. Not fighting—God forbid. 
But if only we could induce them to enlist in a trained and 
organized band of Army Hospital Corps workers, on the front line 
of every section of the war, to tend and care for the poor broken 
hodies of the wounded, and to comfort and uplift the souls of 
the dying! 

We women have not the strength or physical fitness to face 
the horrors of the battlefield, and in our deep distress, and 
inability to succour our dear ones in their worst hour, we turn 
to our priests to do it for us. The Army Hospital Corps has 
earned our undying gratitude; but why should these men be taken 
from the ranks, and why shonld our heroes be left to their care, 
while so many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of mature men are 
standing up looking on? And these aro men of education and in- 
telligence and the fine stamina that rewards upright, soberly con- 
ducted lives—men whose character and profession set them apart, 
and point them out to us as eminently fitted for the task, and 
who, alone of all the world, could give the spiritual consolation 
we implore them to carry to our loved ones in their hour of need. 
To our men is given the Crown of Glory—giving their lives in 
utmost effort for us. To the Church and women so little to do— 
to lighten our men’s hearts a little by loving and honouring them; 
to serve their bodily needs when we can; to uso our best 
endeavours to carry on their duties at home however inadequately. 
That seems all we can do, but we call on the Church to help 
where wo fail even in this. If they will rise in answer to the call 
and help us, what a passion of gratitude will sweep through the 
land. Nothing we could do would be grudged, in humblo duty 
and service to make up for their absence and carry on such of 
their works as was possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 











A Cuarrcn woman, 





NATIONAL 
(To TEE 
Sir,—I have been reading with the closest interest the 


SERVICE AND THE VOTE. 

Evitor cr tHe “ Srectaton.’’) 

articles 
which have recently appeared in your columns on the subject of 
our national reorganization when peace is restored. May I, as 
a Regular soldier, be permitted to express my deep convictions 
upon this, the most vital question which confronts us? We ars 
going to defeat the Central Powers, though possibly after many 
more bitter months of struggle and sacrifice, but we shall not 
achieve our final victory until we have conquered those domestic 
evils which havo brought us so near to the brink of calamity. 
It seems clear to me that we have two well-defined duties to 
perform for our country—the first, to see to it that she stands 
strong by land and sea and air to defend her own shores and the 
rights and liborties of others weaker than herself; the second, 
to purify her government. May I suggest to you that these two 
questions are closely akin to one another, and that we may 
strike at the root of both simultaneously? One may, I hope, take 
it for granted that the majority of sane men will at last be in 
favour of some form of National Service. But suppose that 
instead of making such service compulsory we say that it shall 
be voluntary. And suppose we go further and say that the right 
to vote shall only be given to those who on attaining military age 
shall avail themselves of the privilego of giving this service. The 
first result would be a military force equal to all our require- 
ments. The second would be the gradual evolution of an electorate 
which would not only possess a sense of patriotism and responsi- 
bility, but which would have received the best possible training 
for citizenship both in mird and body. The vote is now bought 
cheaply and held cheaply. If any man doubts this, let him obtaiu 
and read tho political speeches made at the by-elections of 1914. 
IIe wiil find that the arguments used by the chosen orators of the 
Government are those w 1 set forth the personal gain likely te 
accrue to the individual in exchangs for his support. He will, 
however, look in vain for any appeal to patrictism or suggestion 
of benefit to the British nation as a whole, and this at a time 
when the Government knew that war was imminent. It is this 
spirit of selfishness which had fastened upon us like a plague, 
sapping our vitality until we had become unworthy of our high 
place in the world. It must be stamped out completely and 
permanently, and there is enly one means by which this can be 
accomplished—namely, personal service, accorded as a free gift 
and regarded as a privilege and an hore ur. We believe that the 
hour of extreme peril lies behind us, and some of us realize that 
the British nation has been given coaihas chance. On the other 
hand, there are those who, even before victory is won, renew their 
ery for disarmament and the brotherhood of nations. It is 
difficult to believe that such purveyors of sanctimonious humbug 
are altogether fools without any edmixture of knavery. One 
would imagino that these fellow-c rymen of ours could scarcely 
fail to perceive the humour which und 
long as Britain helds the prizes for which nations have fought 
and bled for centuries. Wars witl not cease until selfishness and 
jealousy no Jonger form part ef human nature. We may hepe 
that they will eventually be er: dicated, but until that time it is 
our duty to stand prepared to defend those precious things, both 
material and spiritual, which are our heritage. Ner « 
that war is wholly bad. Even while we are still enduring 

be conscious of the upward thrust of the 
ement and sorrow have come to individusl 
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agonies we must surely 
past two years. Bereay 
hearts and homes, but the nation is being uplifted 
That is the keynote which we must strive to maintain when peace 
is restored. We must substitute patriotism for politics, and make 
a common effort which will unite our people as they have never 
been united before. Above all, ke t us withhold the vote from every 
one of our young men whe is not I ry for itin neath in g 
more valuable than money.—I am, Sir, &e., Li 1RUTENANT-COLONEL. 

[We fear the res mult would be that the carcless, the selfis h, and 
the uneducated would not take the trouble, while yonng, to earn 
the right to a vote. Later in life they w ould | desire and struggle 
for enfranchisement, declaring that it was their poverty alone that 
prevented them doing their National Service, and so earning the 
vote. Such claims would divide us and keep the State in an 
uproar. Let all bo compelled to serve and all be accorded the 
vote,—LEp. Spectater.]} 





by sacrifice. 











VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
{fo cas Enviro; or tra ‘“ Srcczator."] 

Sm,—Are the members of the Volunteer Vorce expected, or 
invited, to join the National Service? Under the latter there is 
pay attached, and under the former none. Both are of national 
importance, and therefore a man can hardly be expected to do 
more than work at one. A definits statement as to the position 
of members of the Volunteer Force frem the Director of National 
Service would be a great help.—I am, Sir, &c., A. pe C. Witson. 

[The War Office has already pronounced oificially on the value 
h There scems to us to be no 





and the need of military Volunteers. 
question as to the duty cf a man who is already in their ranks to 
na that the Director of 
in has not yet 


n service will 





stick to his job, and we cannet imagi 
National Service would take another vie 
volunteered, his choice between military and civiliz 
depend largely upon whether he can give part or whole time.— 





vy. Ifam 











Ep. Spectator.} 
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REPRISALS, 
(To tae Epizon or tae “ Spectator.’’] 
S12,—Your condemnation of retaliation for outrages may be right 
or wrong, but the alternative you seem to recommend—viz., “a 
threat of punishment against guilty persons, however highly 
placed ’—is sheer nonsense, Even if the Allies were to oceupy 
Berlin, they could not catch these guilty persons, or impose on 
the nation their punishment or surrender, if the individuals in 
question took the precaution of crossing a neutral frontier. Virst 
eatch your hare, then cook him.—I am, Sir, &c., C, C. Lacarta. 
Selham. House, Petworth. 





“LINCOLN'’S FINANCE OF WAR.” 

(To tae Eviron or tee “ Srecrator.'’] 
Grr,—When this letter is read the time allotted for subscription 
to the “ Victory War Loan” will have expired and thoughts will 
be turning to the future finance of the war. I venture to offer 
my contribution to that extremely important subject—drawn from 
what a correspondent of the Spectator has ealled “ Lincoln’s 
Finance of War ” (November 27th, 1915, p. 737), the author of 
which was Mr. Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, in which, in respect of its legal-tender provision, its 
author, later, when Chief Justice of the United States, confessed 
“he had committed an error ” (12th Wallace U.S. Supreme Court 
Reports, p. 576). 

Under the Act of Congress of June 30th, 1864, as amended by the 
Act of March $rd, 1865, there were issued by the United States 
Treasury $828,£00,000 of notes payable in three years with interest 
at the rate of 7.3 per cent., with the privilege of conversion into 
6 per cent, long-term bonds. These were payable to bearer, and 
(having the legal-tender quality annexed) passed, if the owner 
desired, into currency alike with other issues of paper money. 
I am not quite certain in what denominations these notes were 
issued, but I Lave a distinct recollection of receiving a part (if 
not all) of my pay as J.ieulenant, while in hospital in Atlanta, 
after the batile of Joneshoro, September Ist, 1864, in these “ 7.50 ” 
notes, es they were called, from the circumstanco that they 
yielded seven dollars and thirty cents per hundred dollars per 
annum interest, equivalent to two cents per day on each $100. 
(I may perhaps be permitted to add that, having no other means 
except the pay thus received, my notes speedily passed into the 
bands of a tailor, a bootmaker, and others whose supplies were 
needed to replace articles damaged in a campaign of four months 
without so much as a single day’s respite.) These preliminaries 
at once suggest my “ contribution ” to the subject of “‘ the future 
finance of the war.” 

The “ War Savings Certificates ” should be made payable to the 
bearer or registered (as at present), at the option of the purchaser, 
and they should be issued not only in the present denominations 
of fifteen shillings and sixpence and multiples of that sum, but 
also, at least, in a denomination of seven shillings and ninepence, 
if not also in a still smaller denomination of, say, four shillings. 
I lay particu ler stress, however, upon the negotiable character of 
these notes; their denomination is a minor although not wholly 
unimportant consideration. If it be objected that, even in the 
ebsencs of a legal-iender quality, there would be a danger of 
inflating the currency (with a consequent increase in the present 
rising prices) by the adoption of this suggestion, the answer is, 
that there would be a constant lessening of this danger as the 
value of the notes increased by the addition of the interest due 
wpon them. 

I am assured by many who know England better than I do that 
very large numbers of persons are extremely suspicious of advice 
in money matters, extremely tenacious of secrecy, and very 
unwilling to part with money unless it is always instantly 
available for the purposes for which money exists. Take the case 
of a domestic cervant. If on receiving her wages she knows that 
she can take the sum of seven shillings and ninepence to the post 
office and there, without signing or filling in a “ form” or giving 
her name, receive in return for that sum a piece of paper across 
the counter, just as if she were buying a hat, which piece of paper 
is always just as good in every way as the silver and copper of 
which she had divested herself, and which (if she chose to keep 
ft In her possession) would in five years be exchangeable (also at 
the post effce) for ten shillings, and in the meantime he growing 
in value daily, is it not reasonalle to suppose that she would not 
enly do this thing herself, but also recommend her brother or her 
father or her sweetheart to do the like? We who “ do our bit ” 
by teking the War Loan through our bankers could extend our 
fnancial interest in the war by paying all tips in this new 
currency when possible, by offering to pay wages in it (if objection 
fa not made), and {in many other ways which will readily occur to 
those who have imoginations. 

Now for a comparison between the twenty-three “ loyal 
States ” of the North in the Civil War and the British Isles in 
this war of ours. In 18€0 (the year preceding the Civil War) the 
population of the former was approximately twenty-one and a 
half millions. The population of the British Islands in 1914 ¥ 
estimated to be forty-six millions {seo Whitaker’s Almanack, 917, 
p. 487). The issue of the “7.30” notes in the last four or five 
months of the Civil War (sit omen) was about £166,600,000. T 
American notes (payable to bearer) carried 7-3/10 per cent. (using 


he 








the American form of etatement), that is to say, in English 


‘parlance, £7 Gs. per cent. ‘The British “ War Savings 


Certificates ” carry interest at £5 per cent. compounded, thns 
yielding at maturity £5 ds. 6d. per cent. Tho American notes 
matured in three years. The English “ Certificates ” mature in 
five years. According to the Postmaster “General (at Weyvwooa, 
Lanes, last Saturday) £125,000,000 had been “ raised” from 
“ Certificates ” up to December Ist last. On the assumption that 
relative populaticn affords a guide, during the next four or fire 
months, other things being equal, it is conceivable that an 
additional ..£300,000,000 or £195,000.000 might ho raised. But, in 
my humble judgment, negotiability is an essential clement of such 
& success. 

There are many things upon which one could expatiate in this 
connexion, if time and space permitted—the desirability of 
linking financia] interest with patriotism by putting it in the 
power of every subject of His Majesty to take part in the “ finance 
of the war” by a method which is acceptable to him or her, the 
saving of paper wasted in “ forms,” the release of officials whose 
timo is consuined in filling them up, the removal of the irritation 
caused to those whose cdueation is limited and who are unwilling 
to expose their deficiency, &c., ke. 

I have only to add that some of my facts are derived from 
Dewey’s Financial History of the United Slates, 1903, pp. 510 to 
$20, to which I beg to refer those who care to make a careful study 
of the suggesiions herein offered.-—I.am, Sir, &c., S. R. Hi. 





THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL’S APPEAL TO LINCOLN, 
{To tHe Epiron or tee “ Spectaton.’’] 

Sir,—It seems clear either that President Wilson has been 
plagiarizing from Dom Pedro, or that Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
been parodying the President. I accept the laiter alternative, but 
the last of the ‘“* News of the Week” notes in last Saturday's 
Spectator shows that the writer takes the other view. One or th» 
ether theory ean alone account for the words “ peace wiihont 
victory ” and “ both of you want the same obiect,” ingenionsly 
altributed to the Emperor of Brazil in what is ealled “ a hitherto 
unpublished document to which Mr. Harrison hos had aevess.” 
Until something more in the way of evidence is produced th: 
such a letter is, or ever wag, in existence, it will remain for myself 
a mere jeu d'esprit, and a poor one into the bargain.—I eam, Sir, 
&e., O. S. M. 









PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE LANCASHIRE COTTON 
FAMIND. 
(To tes Eniton or tre “ Srecrator.’”’) 

Sir,—The frequent references in your articles to the policy of 
President Lincoln during the American War, and his aititude 
towards the bogus proposals, or suggestions, for a peace cl 
failed in their object, must have helped many readers to under- 
stand the position of the United States Government in this great 
European struggle to maintain civilization. In your last issue 
you mention the endurance of the working people employed in the 
textile industry of Lancashire and Yerkshire during the long 
period of the cotion famine, which was catised by ths difficulty of 
obtaining cotton consequent upon the blockade of the paar 
States. The attitude of this country is described, and many of 
your readers in this part could supplement from pe rsonal experi- 
ence and observation the terrible privations of th ° “Ds id times’ 
as they wero afterwards called. The sympatiiy with tho ny 
and fidelity to the principles it represented, wero all but 
universal, and found expression ia Press and on platform, This 
is recorded so fully in prose and poem that it is quile an 
historical literature. It may ba worth your space to include the 
following letter from Lincoln in response to an address sent frem 
& mass meeting held im tho Free Trade Hull, Manchester, on 
December 31st, 1862 :— 

“TIT know and deeply deplore the sufferings which the working 
men at Manchester, and in all Europes, are called to endure in 
this crisis. It has been often and etudiously represented that t os 
attempts to overthrow this Government, which was built vy 
the foundation of human rights, and to su! titite for it one wiiich 
shoukl rest exclusively on the basis of human s!} tavery, Were hi ly 
to obiain the favour of Europe. Through the action of a | 
citizens, the working men co? Europe have be en subjected to severe 
trial for the purpose of forcing their sanction to that attempt. 
Under these circumstances I cannot but regard your decisive 
utterances upon the question as an instance of sublime C hristian 
heroism which has not been surpassed in any age or in any 
country.—A. Lixcoun.” 

Clarendon Club, Manchester, T. C. Agsorts 



















THE SAVINGS BANK HABIT 
{To tae Epitos or tan “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—As a country solicitor and trustee of a local savings bank, 
I have some knowledge of the ways of the small investor, and I 
believe that you are right in attributing the failure of many to 
come forward and subscribe to the present Loan to what you call 
the Savings Bank habit. I have found the same reluctance when 
I have been urging the claims of the War Savings Certilicates, 
though cn the whole these have found a better aceepiance with 
the humbler investor. It has always seemed to me a great pity 
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SS 
that the Government has not taken advantage of this very Savings 
Bank habit. It has the use of the money thus saved, and the mere 
saving alone is most essential at the present time, but beyond the 
withdrawal of the maximum which a depositor may invest in this 
way nothing has been done to encourage this class of investor, and 
the same low rate of interest remains. Unfortunately, when the 
investor of this type has departed from his Savings Bank deposit 
jn the past it has usually been to invest in Consols. Tho result of 
this is only too patent to him at tho present time, and has 
increased his rooted belief that he will always get less for his 
scrip than what he put into it. As the writer of the article 
suggests, the small investor is often patriotic enough at heart, and 
T scarcely think that the possibility of a run on tho Post Office 
and Trustee Savings Banks, in case of the deposits being largely 
increased, constitutes a serious danger.—I am, Sir, &c., Resziccs. 





DISILLUSIONMENT ABOUT TURKEY. 
{To tae Eprror or tne “ Srecraton.”’] 
fie,—May I draw the attention of your readors to a book entitled 
The Turks and the Germans After the War, written by a certain 
Ernst Marre and published at Berlin? ‘This is a curious and 
rather disconnected book, in which the author, a German busi- 
ness man with wide experience of the Orient, tries to explain 
Turkey to the German trader. Tho waderlying note of the book 
is one of regret and melancholy. Somehow every page reveals 
what the author would fain shut his eyes to—Turkey was supposed 
to be an Eldorado; Germany has found it a Golgotha. The lurid 
commert:al patriotism of the German leads him to wr 
Turkey as a country of possibilities, but his warnings of failure 
and indications of commercial pitfalls so outnumber tho nics 
things that he has to say that the impression produced upon the 
reader is that any German business man will do well to avoid 
Tarkey, and that even the most abandoned swindler can hardly 
expect to win against tho supericr immorality of the Oriental 
dealer. With that petulant childishness that is eo strong a 
feature of the German character, tho author bewails the activities 
of wicked French and British competitors who have beaten the 
German in their dealings with the Osmanli. Missionaries, gin, 
Jesuits, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, all are dragged in and 
commented upon as evil and insidious forms of commercial 
travelling, and the Turk himself comes in for a good deal of 
Wlackguerding for his stupid indifference in ignoring the benefits 
he would obtain by being plundered by tho enlightened German 
nation, 

In his book Herr Ernst Marre expresses much of his soul, or 
whatever substitute for a soul the German trader has. It is 
rather a nasty business this sight of a trader’s soul, his references 
to the Armenian massacres “ benefiting German trade,”’ his busi- 
ness frightfulness, and his hypocrisy over the wiles with which 
the Turks defeat his dirty little attempts to. exploit them. But 
in a way the book is interesting, in that it is an admission of 
defeat. Ho talks ef possible benefits, but everrthing is admittedly 
nebulous and—dubious. Germany has scored a tomporary paper 
success with the Young Turk Party, but even this patrioti 
pediar can sea no present gain and little future prospect. 

That such a book should be allowed to bo published in Berlin 
et such a time (1916) is curious, but there are two pessible ex- 
planetiongs. First, the German cannot ever resist the tempta- 
tion cf showing how clever he is. ‘This unpleasantly 
candid litile exhibition may be a taciless piece of German 
brillianca meant as an example to commercial Germany of how 
to deal with the Oriental. The German can seldom resist an 
epportunity of making a public exhibition of frightfulness, and 
such a work would doubtless enhance the wriler’s reputetion as 
“ clever business man in a country like Germany. Tho other 
hypothesis is that the object of the work is to crystallize the 
general feeling of disillusionment about Turkey now current in 
Germany, and act asa general damper on tho commercial circles 
that still cling desperately to ihe German Near Eastern dream. 
sermany in defeat needs to rearrange her ideas, and the dream 
ef a golden Eastern dominion has long served as a bait to keep up 
public enthusiasm for the war. Marre’s bock is more than a 
warhing—it igs an admission of defeat. Even tho veneer of 
patriotic principles and the liberal abuso of the Allies cannot 
conceal his utter disillusionment concerning Turkey a3 a field 
for German exploitation. Hoe holds out hope, makes tho best case 
he can, but all through his pages there is the sombre note of 
reality—tho bitter realization of the failure of the dream of 
Years. Misled by fantastic dreams, tho leaders of the German 
Empire plunged into war to secure their woaderful Eastern pro- 
sramme and find it—ashes. There is no glamour about the Turks ! 
tor Germans now, and wiih the realization of the bitter cost of 
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Germany will turn with loathing from the Turk whom she 
harich , 4 Ta» . ' 
caerished. Marre’s beck but sounds a preliminary note.—I am, 


dir, &e., A. 





LORD BYRON ON THE FUTURE OF GREECE. 
(To wuz Eprror or tut ; 


8i2,—During the present crisis in Greece a short extract of Lord 


reported by his friend Major Parry; from their conversations 
during the last weoks of his Lordship’s life at Missolonghi in 124, 
may possibly be of interest after the lapso of nearly a century. 
Lord Byron said :— 

2 We must not forget, though we speak of Greece and thes 
Greeks, that there is no distinct country and no distinct 
people. There is the wily, monoy-making Greek of the islands, 
the debased, intriguing, and corrupted Greek of the towns on the 
coutinent, and there is the hardy Greck peasant, whose good 
qualities are the redeeming virtues of the whole population. They 
cannot for ages have that knowledge and that equality amongst 
themselves that are found in Europe [sic]. In the United Slates 
of America there is a form of governmont more suited to ths 
situation of the Greoks than any other model I know of. It is to 
me plain that no other government will suit Greece so well as a 
federation—the federation might haye a head like the U.S.A.—I 
will not say a federation of republics, but a federation of States. 
In the islands and on the continent wealth and power are very 
difforently distributed. It would be absurd therefore to give the 
islands and the continent tho same sort of government. The 
Morea might choose the first president, the second might be 
elected by the Islands, Western Greece might select the third, and, 
should Candia be united with Greece, its inhabitants should in 
their turn elect a fourth president (each for four years in succes- 
sion). On some plan of this kind a federation of the States of 
Greece might be formed, but no system of governm nt can bos 
permanent which does not leave in the hands of the peasantry ths 
chief part of the political power, they are the best portion of the 
people.” 

Lord Byron concludes seme favourable crilicisms on the gorern- 
ment and future of the United States with the pertinent remark 
that “ the use of the same language will do more to unite the two 
nations than if they both had on!y ono king.’’ The extract ia 
from The Last Deys of Lerd Byron, by William Parry, publishod 
in Paris by Galignani, 1626.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

THE POLES OF WESTERN GERMANY. 
{To tae Eprroa or tus “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sin,—When the problem of Poland is discussed at the Peace Con- 
ference afier the complete overthrow of the Germans, the claims 
of the numerous s settled in West: 3 I 
overlooked. I refer to the Poles working in tho industrial parta 
of Westphalia and the Rhine Province, treat 
most likely as slaves after the war unless effec 
to safeguard their national rights in case they do not desire to 
become German subjects on the Kingdom of Poland being re-astab- 
lished, Like the Poles of Posen, Silesia, and Western Prussia, 
they should be released from any allegiance te the Kaiser, so that 
these Poles would havo a fres choico betw 4 
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ted as helots new and 


tive steps are tauksn 


on renewing their allegi- 
ance or becoming aliens with special privileges. Any desiro as to 
Home Rule on the part of the smali settlement of Wends in the 
Tausitz district of Brandenburg, who still retain their Slay laa- 
guage and customs, should also find a willing ear.—! am, Sir, &e., 
W. lt. Pator. 





National Liberal Club, Victoria Sirect, S.. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND REFORMS IN THD 
ARMY. 
{To tHe Enpizos or THs “ Srecraron.’’] 

Siz,—I sea in tha review of General Sir George Higginson’s book 
in your issue ef January 27th the remark: “The Duke in his 
old age had dono nothing fer the Army.” That will cartaialy 
give a wrong impression. ‘he Dukg of Welliagton a few years 
before his death urged strongly on the Government an increase 
of both tho naval and military forces and certain reforms. But 
his representations remained unheeded-indeed, were scorned and 
ridiculed by some cf our public men. John Bright, for instance, 
in a minute on the sabject of the Duke's proposals, wrote that 
he had not much regard for the opinion of military commanders, 
and did not consider that there was any reason to increase the 
number of “idle men dressed in red and blue.” This was Mr. 
Bright’a: pleasant way o? deseribing the Army and Navy.—I am, 
Sir, &., V. M.S. 








PLAUTUS ON TERMS OF PEACE. 
(To zug Evrron or rus “ Spsctstor.’’) 


Sir,—Let us liope wo shall bo ag successful as Amphitruo in 

dictating our terms:—~ 

** Si sine vi ct sine bello velint rapta et raptores tradere, 
Si quae asportassint reddere, se exercitum extemple domum 
Reducturum, abituros agro Argivos, pacem atqus otinm 
Dare illis; sin aliter sient animati neque dent quae petat, 
Sese igitur summa vi virisque eorum oppidum oppugnassere. 

—Amph, 203-7. 


” 


In (he same play thore is a noble consolation for mourning women, 
Alemena, Amphitruo’s loving wife, while his fate is uncertaia, 





s6ayS:— 
* Td solatiost. Absit dum modo laude parta 
Domum recipiat se; feram et porferam usqius abitum eius anime 
Forti atque offirmate. Id modo si merceclis 
Datur mihi ut meus ricter vir belli clucat 
Satis mihi esse ducam. Virtus praemiumst optumum, 
Libertas, salus, vila, res ot parentea, patria, et prognati 
Tutantur, servantur.” Lb., 638-45. 








Byron's viows upon the future prespects of that country, as 


~-I am, Sir, &e., 
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A CHRISTMAS LETTER FROM THE FRONT. 
(fo tae Environ or tHe “ Srecraton.’’) 
Siz,—Perhaps you may think the enclosed letter from Salonika 
worthy of a place in your columns, ‘The writer, a scholar of his 
College (Oxford), who took a First Class in Modern Languages, 
enlisted in the University and Public School force in September, 
1914, and now holds a commission in a well-known West Country 
regiment, has been abroad for thirteen months, and was recently 
in hospital with dysentery.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 
“ Salonika, December 12th, 1916. 
Good morning, my loves. The weather has been so beautiful 
and bracing to-day that I feel almost as though I were at home. 
I am very well now and happy, in spite of some extremely trying 
times which we have been through. Father will be pleased at the 
way I am getting on with the books he sent out. I have read all 
the Prometheus Bound, and I started on the Agamemnon, but 
the first chorus completely baffled me, so I turned to the 
Acharnians, and read five hundred lines in one day. I never did 
that at schcol. I have less time at my dispose] than previously; 
nevertheless, send me out a cheap copy of the Antigone, the 
favourite play of the Athenians. I could read it with enthusiasm. 
I have been getting on with Horace, In glancing through his 
Satires I came upon a tribute which he pays to his father, but 
which you, my dear parents, must share equally, since it is 
applicable to my mother just as much as to my father, and in 
that respect I am more fortunate than Horace (Satires, I., 6, 
65-58, condensed) :— 
‘And yet if scanty faults and slight 
My disposition mark (the rest is right), 
My father wrought it, who from his poor farm 
Brought me to famous school in town. From harm 
He guarded mo himself in echoolboy'’s days. 
To him be praise, and love still more than praise.’ 
Is it not charming? I am writing my Christmas letters now, 
end I send you a first instalment of my very best wishes for that 
season, and a hope that it will be the Jast that we shall be forced 
to spend apart. So next Christmas with you. Best love.—Your 
loving son.” 





RELIGION AND WAR. 
{To rae Eprror or rue ‘“ Sprcraton.’”’] 

Sin,—Some of your readers may be grateful to have their attention 
drawn to the following passage from George Eliot, which occurs 
in the last chapter but one of Danicl Deronde.—I am, Sir, &c., 

40 Trinity College. Wiuttram Kennepy. 

“There comes a terrible moment to many souls when the great 
movements of the world, the larger destinies of mankind, which 
have lain aloof in newspapers and other neglected reading, enter 
like an earthquake into their own lives—when the slow urgency of 
“rowing generations turns into the tread of an invading army or 
the dire clash of civil war, and grey fathers know nothing to seek 
tor but the corpses of their blooming sons, and girls forget all 
vanity to make lint and bandages which may serve for the 
shattered limbs of their betrothed hushands. Then it is as if 
the Invisible Power that has been the object of lip-worship and 
lip-resignation became visible, according to the imagery of the 
lebrew poet, making the flames his chariot, and riding on the 
wings of the wind, till the mountains smoke and the plains 
shudder under the rolling fiery visitation. Often the good cause 
seems to lie prostrate under the thunder of unrelenting force, the 
martyrs live reviled, they die, and no angel is seen hokling forth 
the crown and the palm-branch. Then it is that the submission 
of the soul to the Llighest is tested, and even in the eyea of 
frivolity life looks out from the scene of human struggle with 
the awful faco of duty, and a religion shows itself which is some- 
thing else than a private consolation.”—Danicl Deronda, chap. )xix. 





A CRIMEAN VETERAN. 

{To tae Epvirorn or tHe ‘ Spec7ator.’’) 
S:n,—Your article on “ A Crimean Veteran” reminded me that 
1 had not paid my respects this year to the only survivor I have 
the honour of knowing amongst the soldiers’ wives who went to 
the Crimea, and as she is of a very different type from the one 
to whom your reviewer refers, he may care to hear of ancther 
wilh as brave a spirit. 

According to her, the women “ were sent ort to do the washing 
and the mending for the troops,” and it is still her pride that 
her husband’s Captain—Captain Wells, of the Ist Royal Scote— 
would not let any one but her do his washing. She also had the 
distinction of being chesen to do the cooking, morning and 
evening, for the band of medical students, sent out none too soon 
to help in the hospitals at Scutari. She too found that ‘the 
Vrench were much better equipped than we were.” At Gallipoli 
and at Varna she used to buy bread at is. a pound from the 
T'rench canteens. The bread was baked in ovens made in the 
ground, an art the English never learnt. All the women went 
down to meet and to cheer Miss Nightingale and her band of 
nurses when they landed at Scutari. ‘‘ We needed them badly,” 
she said. 

After the death of her baby and of her soldier brother in 
Scutari, Mrs. Callery wrote to Captain Wells asking to be sent 
to her husband, then in the lines, near Balaclava. ‘‘ Captain 
Wells sent for my husband and said: ‘ Tell your wife I would 
not allow a cog for whom I bad any respect to be brought up 





as 
here!’ So the English boats would not take us up [there were 
three daring spirits besides herself], and we paid our fares and 
went by the French mail boat, and walked tho nine miles to the 
camp,” where they scem to hare been received with mingled 
admiration and dismay. Mrs. Callery was given a tent, and there 
her husband nursed her through “ three weeks of intermittent 
fever.” She is far too courteous in speech to criticize the ruling 
powers in our modern way, but she said: “‘ It was an oversight 
of the Government to send women out to that war.” Hor 
Captain must have used a stronger word. 

Left a widow some forty years ago, she learnt machining and 
toiled early and late to earn her living. In a time of trouble 
through a slack season, she went to the district Charity Organiza. 
tion Committee, whose secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Selfe, wrote 
to the then Colonel of her husband’s regiment, and though she js 
most grateful to the Royal Patriotic Fund for the allowance they 
have long given her, and to all her C.O.S. and Church friends, 
yet I think her keenest pleasure was the help sent at that time by 
the officers of “ her own” old regiment. 

Next month she enters her ninetieth year, and is as full of 
interest in the present war, and in the doings of her church and 
Mothers’ Meeting, as she is in the old days. Whatever happens 
she never complains, but makes the best of her loneliness and 
small means.—l am, Sir, &c., A Souprer’s Daventer. 





{To tHe Environ or tHe “ Sercrator.’’] 
Str,—May I be allowed to point out that the American offcer 
named Lee, who accompanied Major Mordecai and McClellan as 
a member of the American Military Mission to the British Head. 
quarters in the Crimea in March, 1856, was not Robert E. Lee? 
In that month Licutenant-Colonel Lee, as he was then, was in his 
forty-ninth year, and was stationed in Texas in command of the 
2nd U.S. Cavalry, to which he was appointed, from Superintendent 
of West Point, in April, 1855. As a matter of fact, General R. B, 
Lee never visited Europe. I am able to assert this positively from 
my intimate friendship with his son and namesake, the late 
Captain R. E. Lee, who would most assuredly have mentioned 
such a fact to me. I am at present reading General Lligginson’s 
most interesting reminiscences, which recall many youthful 
remembrances, and revive one’s prida in that splendid Army 
which set an example for all time of constancy and endurance 
under terrible sufferings.—I am, Sir, &e., 
CrrsLp SuvtTsr, 
Hon. Member R. E. Lee Camp, No. 1 C.V., Richmond, Va. 
24 Eridye Road, Tunbridge Welis. 





A SCOTTISH MOTHER. 
[To tHe Epizon or tag “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sirn,—Your correspondent “ Scotus” misquotes ITlogg’s song, 
“Cam ye by Athol,” in one or two elight particulars. ‘he li 
read :— 
“T hae but ae son, my gallant young Donald, 
But if I had ten they should follow Glengarry.’ 
The “ gallant young Donald ” was none the less Prince Charlie's 
man, for Glengarry was himself the devoted adherent, through 
thick and thin, of Charles Edward Stuart. I am reminded, by 
my patriotic cowntryman’s epirited words, of the following 
incident related in Sege’s Memorebilia Domestic :— 


, 


“Old Dr. Rainy was in Paris as a youth when Napoleon escaped 
from Elba. One day the door of his room was thrown epen, and 
his landlady rushed in. ‘ Have you heard the news?’ she cried. 
‘What news?’ ‘The Emperor is coming!’ Rainy looked at her, 
end then said quietly: ‘ Well, you know what he will do. There 
is your boy. Re’ll take him and send him off to tho war. Perhaps 
your boy will be killed. That's what the Emperor will do.’ The 
woman answered him with a burst of passionate fecling, ‘ And 
though I had ten sons, I would give them to the Emperer.’” 
This was Dr. Harry Rainy, Professor of Materia Medica, Glasgow 
University, father of the well-known Principal Rainy. I saw him 
frequently in the College quadrangle in the early ““ seventies,” a 
little spare figure, very alert-looking and quick-stepping, his 
“Jyart haffets,’” long grey locks, floating on the wind. He 
electrified his students one morning about this time, beginning 
his lecture with the words: “‘ When I was a student in the 
University of Paris in the year 1810! ” 

Of Mrs. EEzabeth Welsh, daughter of John Knox and wife of 
John Welsh, minister of Ayr, from whom descended Jano Welsh 
Carlyle, it is told that she pleaded with King James VI. to permit 
her banished husband, in declining health, to return and breathe 
the air of the Scottish hills. ‘‘ Ie may if he will conform,” waa 
the reply. Lifting up the corners of her apron, the Reformer a 
daughter flashed out, “ I will sooner kep (catch) his head there. 
This heroie spirit lives on, and “ the hand thet rocks the eradle 
rules the world.”’—I am, Sir, &c., D. J. Mt. 





TWO VERSES BY CARLYLE. 
[To var Ep:ror or tae “ Srzctaror.’’] 
Sir,—In a review in your paper of Mr. Macphail’s Book of Sorrow 
you refer, I see, to his inclusion of Shakespeare’s “ Fear BO 
more.” I wonder if any of your readers know Carlyle’s addition 
to those matchless lines. I have in my possession a little pape? 
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given in 1881 to my father (the late Charles Eliot Norton) by 
Carlyle’s niece, Mary Carlyle, from which I copy as follows :— 


“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Iiome art gone, ard ta’en thy wages. 


Hiurts thee now no harsh behest, 
Toil or shame or sin or danger; 
Trouble’s storm has got to rest, 
To his place the wayworn stranger. 
Want is done, and grief and pain, 
Done is all thy bitter weeping; 
Thou art safe from wind and rain 
In the Mother’s bosom sleeping. 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages. 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, Act 1V., Scene ii. 
November, 1848. 
To Mr. Nogeton.—The original of the above is in T. C.’s hand 
but not signed. The first four lines of Shakespeare’s Dirge were 
very often on 'T’. C.’s lips—I have heard him repeat them hundreds 
of times—aud his two verses seem to mo very beautiful. 
M. A. Cartyir.” 
Possibly this may interest some of your readers, who will see 
in it a revelation of that strain of deep melancholy—and equal 
tenderness—so striking in Carlyle’s character.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sara Norton. 
&3 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., January 8ih. 





tLCENT WAR POETRY. 

(To tHe Epiror of tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—In your notice of ‘‘ Recent War Poetry ” in your issue of 
January 20th you quote the following lines from a poem by Mr. 
lk. W. Larvey :— 

“To see above the Severn plain, 
Unseabbarded against the sky, 
The blue high blade of Cotswold lie.” 
The same striking metaphor occurs in a Persian verse in the 
work entitled The Lights of Canopus, by Husain Vaiz Kashifi, 
translated into English by Edward Eastwick. The curve of a 
mountain erest behind which the sun is sctting is likened to the 
blade of a scimitar cleaving a brazen buckler. In a note Vastwick 
comments on this as an instance of the fantastic lengths to which 
lersian poctic imagery is often stretched.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FP. U. Tyrreiz, Lieut.-General, 
late Persi:n Translator to the Government of Madras, 
Edenhurst, Torquay. 








WILD BIRDS IN LONDON. 
[To tae Ep:ror or tue “ Sercratcz.’’) 
Srr,—It may interest your readers to know that this morning I 
saw and heard a carrion crow on the tower of the Congregational 
church close to West Kensington Station. Though the carrion 
crow is fairly common in the Londen parks, it is, 1 think, unusual 
to see and kear it in our streetz. Only once before have I seen 
it, and then on the same perch as I saw it this morning.—I am, 
Sir, &e, W. M. Crook. 


Devonshire Club, St. James's, 8.W., February Sth. 





BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 
{Yo tue Epiror or tue “ Sprcraton.’’) 
Sir,—You may care to print the concluding words of the novel 
Richard Carrel, by Winston Churchill, as bearing upon the 
present situation between the United States and this country: 
“TI pray God . . . . that the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack may one day foat together to cleanse this world of tyranny.” 
Epw. W. Cowan. 








-—I am, Sir, &e., 


4 Qucen Victoria Sirect, E.C. 





SAVING IN YTOOoD. 
[To tHe Eprrorn or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sin,—A letter in your paper some time ago referred to the 
increased value of the potato if cooked in its jacket. I showed the 
letter to the manageress of the restaurant which I frequent, and 
“jacket potatoes ’’ were put on the menu for three days, but then 
discontinued, as the item was never ordered except by myself and 
friends. Lord Devonport might effect some change in our habits 
all to the good if he were to require that potatoes in future shouid 


be cooked in their jackets only.—I am, Sir, &c., H. L. 





“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 
Owrse to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has new been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, B.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 





fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied pust free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons ordering copies. 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Iiankey and his article ‘“‘ Don’t Worry ” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the prossure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonyin, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views thercin expressed or with the mode cf expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





CONSCRIPTS. 
“ Fart in, that awkward squad, and strike no more 
Attractive attitudes! Dress by the right! 
The luminous, rich colours that you wore 
Have changed to hueless khaki in the night. 
Magic? What’s inagic got to do with you? 
There’s no such thing: blood’s red, and skies are blue.” 


They gasped and sweated, marching up and down; 
1 drilled them till they cursed my raucous shout, 
Love chucked his lute away, and dropped his crown; 
Rhyme got sore heels and wanted to fall out. 

“Left, right! Prees on your butts!’ They looked at me, 
Reproachful; how I longed to set them free. 





I gave them lectures on Defence, Attack; 
They fidgeted and shuffled, yawned and sighed, 
And boggled at my questions; Jcy was slack, 
And Wisdom gnawed his fingers, gloomy-eyed; 
Young Faney—but I loved him all the while— 
Stared at his note-book with a rueful smile. 


Their training done, I shipped them all to France, 
Where most cf those I'd loved too well got killed; 
Rapture, and pale Enchantment, and Romance— 
And many a sickly, slender lord who’d filled 
My soul long since with lutanics of sin— 

, 


Went home, because they coulda’t stand the din. 


en 


But the kind, common ones that I despised 

(Hardly a man of them I’d count as friend), 

What stubborn-hearted virtues they disguised! 

They stood and played the hero to the end— 

Won gold aud silver medals bright with bars, 

And marched resplendent home with crowns and stars. 
Srecrerep Sassoon, 








BOOKS. 


—— 

RELIGION AFTER THE WAR.* 

Tar clergy are no exception to the rule that men of all callings are 
meditating how their own spheres can bo reconstructed after the war. 
Here we have a series of essays on religious reconstruction, originally 
delivered as addresses, by well-known residents in Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Nearly all the authors are Professors or Lecturers in theology; 
but though this fact gives the book authority, we hardly think that the 
editor has chosen a wise word in calling the essays a “ programme.” 
This word implies in ifs context some unity of purpose, whereas the 
essays are notable for diversity of view, and probably no very definite 
scheme—no “ programme ”—could be extracted from them with the 
consent of all the authors. Nevertheless we note with much satisfaction 





a temper that may be called prevalent throughout the essays. Itisa 
temper of moderation; a repudiation, sometimes explicit, sometimes 
implicit, of any theory that would narrow the Church, and perversely 
exclude any man who desired to be included. This is characteristic of 
Cambridge theology ; and when we consider the evidence placed before 
us as to the nature of popular needs in religion as disclosed by the 


*rogramme. By James 
er, 8. C. Carpenter, F. Conquest 
y 3, J. K. Mozloy, F. J. 
y, aud The Master of 





after the War: 
*, Lethune 
fle, W. I 


© Religious Reconstruction 
Plowden-Wardlaw, C. T. 
Clare, A. if. F. Boughey vy B 
Foakes-Jackson, J. R 8. Taylor, Art J. Tsit, T. G. Beuue 
Corpus. London: Robert Scott. (23. éd, net.) 
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experiences of Army chaplains at tho front, we cannot help thinking 
that tho Cambridge comprehensive view of what Churchmanship moans 
is likely to have great in{ucnce after tho war. After all, ecclesiastical 
fashions, like other fashions, move in cycles, and one is inclined to 
prophesy that after the war the spirit of the historical Broad Church 
and Low Church will reassert itsolf, in contrast to the High Church 
spirit which has for a long timo been displayed by a body within the 
Church of undeniablo intellectual force and great personal devotion. 

It may be said that the experiences of the chaplains at the front havo 
been only among soldiers, and that after the war appeals to soldiers 
will have less relative importance then now. Tho answer of ono witness 
quoted in this book is, to our thinking, complete. He‘remarks that as 
tho Army is now composed of civilians, and the old professional soldicrs 
scarcely count, Army chaplains are really dealing with the whol youth 
of the nation. Whatever of ignorance, of indifference, of responsive- 
ness, is found at tho front may be taken az representative of men of all 
classes between the ages of about twenty and forty. It would not be 
unfair to summarize the impression of all chaplains at the front (as we 
read it not only in this book but elsewhere) by saying that the soldier 
wants something he can understand, something simple, Morcover, ko 
has no toleranco for the finer points of ecclesiastical rigidity which cause 
a Christian of one sect to ban a Christian of another as though he wero 
a Moslem, a Buddhist, or a Taoist. The average soldier is willing to 
listen to the preacher who can hold his attention without theologica} 
prejudice; and having seen barns and wrecked houses used as chapels by 
various eccts in turn, he has come to the conclusion that Christianity in 
peace might more closely resemble Christianity under stress. Indeed, 
if a high bid is to be mado by the Church fer a more spiritual life after 
the war, religion will be taught under stress—-the stress of knowing that 
one of the greatest opportunities of modern times is being offered 
to the Church, and that if it be not used it may slip away never 
to return. 

We do not of course suppose that either tho Broad Church or the 

Low Church will be reconstructed ss it was known in the highest tido 
of its success. In many senses each was intellectually the product of 
iis times, and can never return exactly in the same form; but we shall 
be surprised if the civilisn returned from the war does not want for his 
satisfaction something of the tolerance and freedom of Kingsley and 
Maurice, and something of the simple and strong emotions associated 
with the school conventionally known e3 Evangelical. Simplo and 
strong emotion, we know very well, is by no means necessarily pro- 
ribited by strict formularies. Dolling and Stanton were profoundly 
“ Evangelical” in many of their methods, and often confessed that 
the Church had much to learn from Nonconformists in the matter of 
relaxing the discipline of the rubrics and letting the natural men on 
occasion worship in what seemed to his intelligence the natural way 
for him. 

We cannot quote all the instances of soldicrs’ ignorance of the religious 
teaching which they technically professed to have received, but one 
passage may be given. Dr. A. H. M'Neile says :-— 

“I havo talked with many soldiers in the hospital, and their ideas 
are a fair index of tho general state of mind. Wien a man says that 
there are only two religions in England, the Protesiant and the Catholio 
—by which he means Roman Catholic—it shows that he knows very 
little of the doctrines of the Church, When a man states that Wesleyan 
and Church of England are the same, it is clear that no one has taken the 
trouble to teach him the difference. Another man, who described 
himself as a member of the Church of England, asked if Confirmation 
were the same as being enrolled as a member of the Y.MLC.A. And 
it is very common, when you ask a man whether he has been confirmed, 
to receive the answer: Not so far as I know. Where is the driving | 
force of corporate enthusiasm to come from if the members of the Church 
wre not taught by those whose lives have been dedicated to the work ; 
of teaching 7” 

The Rev. J. Plowden-Wardlaw, who cdits the book, demands a 
democratic ministry. We cannot, howerer, precisely image the kind 
of “democratic” clergyman he wants. An educated man is an edu- 
cated man all the world over, and we hops Mr. Plowden-Wardlaw does ; 
net want uncducated men in Holy Orders. The “ working-class” | 
clergyman, we imagine, would not arrive at his position oxccpt by a 
precf of intellectual capacity. But having given that proof, would ho 
differ in any essential degree from hundreds of men who are now in tho 
miuistry ? It is scarcely true now to say that the clergy of tho Church 
of Engiand ere all of the “Public School type.” The ladder to the 
ministry should be ezsicr, we agree. Any one who aspires to climb it 
should have the opportunity to do so. But there would be no ad an- 
tage that we can seo in 2 man who kas elimbed it being in the same 
mental relation to his own cless that a Russian “ peasant-priest” beara 
to the villagers. 

‘The Rev. C. T. Wood demands that the “ parson’s frechold” should 
be done away with; that the laity should have more power; and 
that the Thirty-nine Articles shou!d no longer be accepted as a test of 
orthodoxy. He says: — 

“You may base your Christianity on cither of two principles: on 
the ewodlusive principle of tho Church of Kome and of the old-fashioned 
Nenconformist sect: or on the inclusive principle, which is surely the 
real spirit of the Church of England; which is certainly the spirit of 
the most living religious movement of our times, the Student Christian 
Movement. It is casy to mock at the principle of inclusiveness as if it 
would abolish all clear-cut belief and end in a syncretio religion of vaguo 
sentiment. But we cannot forget that the Church to which our Lord 
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| English love of comprehension and tcleration remains. 








ond His Apostles belonged, the Jewish Church of the firat century, 
was the broadest Church imaginable, including even Sadducces with 
their disbelief in the-very existence of tho spiritual; and vet our Lord 
never uttered a word of disapproval. ‘Trust your man, I say again 
and not your system. Give him a large and a wise liberty, as long as 
you securo his respect for the rights of the Laity and his obedience to the 
rule of the Bishops (neither of which is secured at present). Give him 
somo freedom in liturgical usage—frecdom to change a lesson in the 
Lectionary which is unsuitable, or to drop the use of the imprecatory 
Psalms with their appalling savagery; freedom to pray at a public 
service, simply and: naturally in his own words, for some need revealed 
by the passing week. Finally let me make two points, briefly but most 
earnestiy. First, when this war is over, and men, who have faced death 
day by day, come home, there will be no room for unreality in worship 
for the wearisome drone of monotoned prayer, for the aesthetic quaint- 
ness of a medieval survival, for the recital of a liturgy as a mechanical 
‘oflice’ at such a pace that even the educated cannot echo the potitic 
If our Church is to meet their needs, humbug and cant must vanish ; 
wo must be simpler, more real, more straight, moro brotherly, mors 
large-rmainded and large-hearted. And lastly, we must have reunion in 
Christendom, It is surcly no longer tolerable that bodies of Christians, 
equally devout, equally effective in missicnary work (which is the 
upreme test), loving one Father, serving ono Lord and Saviour, inspired 
by ono Holy Spirit, should go on thwarting eech other while the tide 
of unbelief and wickedness rizes unckecked. We mtast have reunion, 
or the world will find a larger Christianity without us: wo can have it, 
giving up nothing that we hold dear excopt our exclusivencss, if we aro 
equally ready to allow others to givo up nothing which they in their 
turn hold dear; if we admit what tho facts of history have proved, 
that our distinotive botiofs are of the ‘ bene esse’ of Christianity, not of 
its ‘esse’; if we allow the Church of England to stand on the basis 
of its own sveot-reasonabloness and not on the basis of meclisval 
comment We can have unity on such terms—not uniformily—as 
the family of God: ‘Sirs, ye are all brethren.’ ” 
Dr. Barnes writes in the samo senso :-— 

“From Canada and from Australia comes a strong volce in favour 
of Reunion in Church fellowship among men cf tho same blocd and of 
tho same Ianguage. ‘This voice is truly English. It is our national 
geod sense which cries out that no unreal barriers shall be allowed t 
separate Christian from Christian. In cases in which Reunion is too 
difficult or at any rato premature, the claim is raised for Co-operation 
at least between ono body and another, ‘he Kikuyu Conference of 
June, 1913, together with much for which if stood, has receded to the 
back of our minds owing to the pressure of an almost world-wide war. 

Rut Kikeyu must not be forgotten. The problems remain, and tho 
Ou Church 
must justify its Engiish character by roturning to tho task of removi 
all that perpetuates avoidable causa of division. It is, for insta 
to be remembered that our Church is committed neither by her history, 
nor by her ordinal, nor by her formulas, to any rigid theory which for- 
bids co-operation with non-Episcopal bodies, Rigidity is not a princip!» 
of the English Church, although it is not se!dom exemplified in individual 
English Churchmen. We ere not bound, for instance, by any principle 
to unchurch the Presbyterian kirk whether we meet her in Great Britain 
or beyond the seas. Nor ought the phrase ‘ Catholic Practice,’ so easily 
flung in defiance and so loosely uscd, to keep us fromallactsof helpand 
inter-communicn. To take ono case only which the war has brought 
once more to the front with urgency. English generosity, no less 
than Christian charity, constrains us to lend our sacred buildings, 
where need exists, to other religious bodies. Tho fact that the English 
Church has never lost the ancient custom of consecrating her churches 
does not run counter to the charitable practice of lending churciies 
from time to time for Presbyterian or Wesleyan worship. We do not 
depreciate the supreme value of the Book of Common Prayer by pro- 
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viding a temporary roof for those who prefer exlempore prayor. buch 
action is not to be ascribed to mere carocless good nature, Charity is a 
principle of Chiistianity, and therefore of tho Church of England.” 

That is admirably said. Tho strictest, most detailed, and most exclu- 
sive doctrine knowa within the Church of England will of course have 
its followers, when the teaching is earnest and unrelaxing. We would 
exclude no teaching, within the bounds of raticnal discipline, that brings 
comfort to any man, To do so would be simply to try to arrive at 
unxcomprehensiveness from another sido, It is really preposterous to 
disdain or prohibit, on assumed Christian grounds, what is dono de- 
voiedly in the name of Christianity. There is not so much Christianity 
in the world that we can afford this madness of civil war. But we are 
sure that as a general test of Churchmanship, and as e standard of 
Churchmanship, the passages we have just quoted reveal the only trua 
spirit undcr which a truly National Church can exist. 





MR. STEPHEN LEACOCK’S “FOOLISHNESS."® 

Ma. Leacocg calls his new book Further Foolishness, and in a sense ths 
title is true enough, It is @ book which would probably have 
grieved the hearts of Herbert Spencer and other serious thinkers from 
Aristides downwards, Tersonally we do not hesitate to regard it in 
the light of further (if wayward) beneficence, since it makes for good 
cheer, for honest laughier, for the routing of blue devils, and for the 
discomfture of cant and insincerity and solfishness ia life and lotters. 
Jn his new budget of absurdities wo are more than ever reminded of 
Mr. Leacock’s essential affinity with Artemus Ward, in whose wildest 
extravagances there was nearly always a core of wholesome sanity, who 
wa3 always on the sido of tho angels, and who wa3 a truo patriot as 
well as a great humorist. Were, in fine, is no grinning through a 
horse-coliar, but horse-sense, none tho less salutary or stimulating for 
its fantastic disguise, 

To take his burlesques of the latest fashions and ecrazes ia fiction 
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tohes and Satires-on the Potiies of the Dey. By Stcphem 
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oe al 
first, we may note that he has carried the system of compression, 
adopted hy Bret Harte in his Seasation Novels Condensed, a step further. 
Some of -his most effective parodies are given in the form of mere 
He reduces a detective story to a page and a half, an Old 
romance to a page; and an interminaLie 
“by a marvellous feat of condensation 
js reduced without any loss” from two hundred and fifty thousand to 
ene hundred and six words. Mr. Leacock’s arithmetic is not quite 
correct, but we esist giving his parody of the “ life-history’ 
pore! in exiciso : 


geenario?. 
Haglish “‘ Wardour Street” 
“cradle to the grave” novel 


cannot 1 


at * 
Edward Endless lived during 
in Maine, 
in New Hampshire, 
in Vermont, 
in Massachusetts, 
in Rhodo Island, 


his youth 





iu Connecticut. i 
It. 













Then the fure of the city lured him. His fate took him to i 
New You k, to Chi tO, and to Philade Iphia. | 
In Chicago he | 
i g-house on Lasafle Avenue, 
ded - 
ouse on Michigan Avenue, 
In X : 
in an eating-house on Foity-first Street, 
ming-houss on Forty-second Street. 
In 2» he 
used to sleep on Chestnut Street, 
and then-— 
ple Street 
time women were ealling him. He knew and 
with— 
ti g : 
Elizabeth Smith, 


Arabella Thompson, 
dane Williams, 

Maud Taylor, 
pretty well, 


to know 


Ane onl also got 








ww 


| gens e, is pe rhaps the highest product of our 





ourselves and we rose after its perusal 
—and said, ‘ Wonderful but terrible.’ 
that day we shuddered.” 

“Madeline of the Movies” is a wonderful tour de force in the form of a 
“ photopley done back into words” as it appears to a “ tottering old 
man of forty-six’ who “can't keep up” with modern {improvements 
on the old lantern-slides. It would be hard to imegine a better illustra- 
tion of the way in which mechanical realizm is made to subserve artificial 
sentimentality. The only journalistic equib is a delightful extrava- 
genza on ladies’ fashion papers, in which the harmony between dress 
and occupation is satirized in a Grass Bachclor’s Guide. The eclipse 
of rational conversation by niotor-mania is the theme of “The Call of 
the Carburettor,” and in “ Every Man and his Friends” Mr, Leacock 
shows how those who persistently “erab” their associates and chiefs 
are yet capable of a fatwous thou eh teaching idolatry of their children. 
But the best of these personal studies is that of the Successful Business 
Man who recounts ihe early pra by which he made good—a really 
admirable burlesque on the modern cult of self-help as expounded by 
the apostles of n naterial efficiency. Under the head of “ Peace, War, 
and Politics” wo have sketches of inner life in Germ any, Turkey, and 
Mexico—the last a mordant comment on American policy—an imaginary 
symposium of ‘ grape J humanitariens on the wer, and a White 


itself not an easy thing to do— 
All through our (free) lanch 





” 
juice 


House diary which does not err on the side of sympathy with the Pre 
dent. The — tragedies and bitter trials of the rich” are full of 





eelightfal nd the characteristic paper on “‘ Humour as I See It,’ 

which ae the Acetone shows low weil Mr. Leacock can write when 
he chooses to be serious. After contending that tho humorists have 
done more for the elevation of the human race then the philos 
or divines, 


hers 





he continuc:: 

‘But the deep background that lies behind and beyond what we eall 
wamlour is reve aled only to the few wlio, by instinct or by effort, have 
given thought to it. The world’s humour, in its best and greatest 
civilization. One thinks 
artist or the blac kfaco 





th 


| hex re not of the Mere KP asinodic effects of t he comic 


i!} 





expert of the vaudeville show, but of the really great humour whieh, 
once or twice in 2 gen seration at best, i illuminates and elevates our litora- 
ture. It is no longer dependent upon tho mere trick and quibble of 





£ 4 7 ' . . , 7. 
Louise Quelyuechese, words, or the odd snd meaningless in« ongruitic sin a thet strike 
" Antoinette Alphabette, us as ‘funny.’ Its basis hes in the de eper atrasts « by life 

and Estelle Etcetera, “ {: the strange incongruity between ovr as ‘ication & ar ur ac hi 
And Curing thi a. Art becan to call hisn— ; mer the eager and fretful an xietics of to day that hidetehe nothingness 
‘ctures began to an ° reapers the burning pain and rr @ sharp & w that are softencd 
Pu can » AF t nth 1, j , 

Staines beckoned +0 iim, in he gentle retrospect of time, till as we look back upon the course 
M ; that has been traversed we pass in view the panorama cf our lives, as 
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ation or Elocut 
tag Famer 
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hi ti eo 































Then, one day, he marrie@? Margaret Jones. 
As soon as he had married her be wae disillusioned. 
He now heicd her, 
jen he lived with A eth Smith— 
Hie had no sconer sat ; wn with her than— 
He hated her. 
H nad, he took his things over to Arabella ‘Thompson's flat to 
iis } r 
ihe mon.eut che opened the door of the apartment, he loa ned her, 
le saw hor as she was. { 
he then— | 
There are hundreds and hiundreda BJ { 
ard Endless grappling in the J taht fi 
eu pages deal ih reiigion. y he d 
na one reads these pages. There are no 
f cut them out and merely show at the end-— | 
lyward Duritied— 


U vi fled - 
- Vransluted. 


ps the U ggest ling ever done on this continer t. 





he reverts to the more extended method in 

ig Wi vagances of the neurotic problem novel, and in | 
* Serge the fuperman ” he not only gives us @ most exhilarating travesty 
ef the violence and s jualor of the school of Gorky, but an excellent 






the undis iw enthusiasm of half-baked eritics. This | 


tukes the form of a “Sp cial Editorial Note, or, Fit of Convulsions 
into which an Editor Falls in introducing this sort of Story to his 
Readers” :~ 

“We need offer no apology to our readers in presentin g to thema 


ature lics | 
toi- 


bere is no doubt that the future in litera 
of Tolstoi, of Turgan-something, and Dos 
dsin America. W 1 may say with certai 
distinctly I ian thing produc 





sian novel. ‘I 
h Russia. The names 
is-it are household wor 


> the Superman is the most 















in years. Tho Rus sian view of life is melancho oly and fatalistic, 1 
is dark with the gloom of the great forests of the Volga, and saddened 


with the infinito silence of the Siberian plain, Hence the Russian 
the Russian thought, is direct, terse an qd almost er do in | 





epecch » like 























iia cleme nts 1 po wer, All this appears in Serge the 8 aon. It is} 

the direetest, terse crudest thi i we have ever seen. We showed | 

the j rs, a critic, a man who has a greater 
, riticism then perhaps any two men in 

Ho said at once, ‘This is big. It is a big thing, | 

an, 2 man with big kleas, writing at his very biggest, | 

biguess about it thad is—’ and here he paused j 

end thought a ioment and added— Lig.’ fier this he sat back in his | 

ehair and a, ig, biv,’ till we left him. We next showed the } 

ttory to an English and he said without hesitation, or with very | 

hy not half bad.’ Last of all we read the story 


hitle, This is re Iy 





ll, with ming! led tears and smiles, the angry 


guarrels of their child! hood. And here, in its larger t, humour is 
blended with pathics till the two are one, 31 d rey 3 they 
in every age, the mingled heritege of tears and la 


on earth.” 


peoplo in old age may recs 
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SURNA 
JuLret tried to persuade Romeo that his 
To her he was just Romeo, and not a Montague. 


MES,® 
surname did not matter, 
Bet modern man, 








in a society that becomes inercesingly complex, attaches immense im- 
portance te his surname, 2s an esserticon of his individuality. It has 





ificant that in America, where ¢ 
sted an astonishing intcrest in 


e is restricted by the 


always scemed to ue sigu 
rules eupreme, there is mani 
as if the 
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he er rere anxious {o demons ate existence by means 
the crowd were anaic t I ce y 

of his family tree. Here in Ex College has probably 
never been busier than it is to-da nee of dormant peer: 
and baronetcies that hav od of late years has been 
exceptionally large, ¢ ie, Nor is the 
interest in names conf tors Lore arms or wore 


titles. Tho widesprea 


ters shows ¢ as ans 











to trace their feref Barons of 
Edward I, or IT. 2 ae rai itself a 
symptom, It is assured of a welcome, because we al! like to know what 
our names imply and he ow they came to be what they are. Mr. Weekley 
inspir $3 coni idence by his SM bo! ily method of én ra ubject which 
has been left, for the most part, to the amateur or the crank. 7 
surnames date from the Middle Ages, between the Norman Conqnes 

and the end of tho fourteenth century, Consequently he has salad 


he could find, so as to 








through all the _— lists of names that 

trace, where possi , the original forme. As Norman-French was the 
anguoge of tho classes, though not of the masses, Mr. Weekley has had 
the happy idea of comparing the English names of the period with the 
nanics current in mediaeval France, often with admirable results, He is 
re unately a trained philologist, with a humorous contempt for the 
hind of popular etymology which would explain the name of Joffre, 


hical who hawked his wa 








for insti nce, by reference to a mythical ancestor res 
with the cry “ J’ofre,” or the name of Shakespeare, with Dr. Charnock, 
; . ; a Thom ry. ‘ “' ehae 
as a corruption of “ Jacques Pierre,” or Thompson as “ the son of 
doom.” 
He simplifies his task by treating surnames in classes. A surname 
. , 4 7 } ; 
ay be baptismal, local, « pative, or personal. It may be derived, 
that is, from a Christian name, from the place where a man lived, from 
the trade or occupation that he fe , or from the nickname given to 
¢ Surnames. By Lruest Weekley. Londen: Jehu Murray, (6s, net.) 
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him in the mediaeval community. The baptismal names are, as a rule, 
corrupt forms of old Anglo-Saxon, Norse, or German names, such as 
Savory from Sacfrith, “sea-peace,” or Humphrey from Hunfrith, 
“ giant peace,” or Gulliver from Wulfhere. The local surnames include 
not only place-names but also common features of the landscape, often 
preserving dialect forms that have long become obsolete. Mr. Weckley 
quotes from early rolls such names as “ John Abovebrok,” “ Alan ad le 
Lott,” “John Binetheinthetowne,”’ “Peter Ofthechircheyard,” to 
illustrate such names as Atterbury, “at tho bury” or borough, or 
Athersmith, “ at ther smethe ” or level field. Binks is merely a Northern 
form of “banks”; Farndell or Fardell represents “ farthingdeal,” 
the fourth part of an acre. Overy, as in St. Mary Overy, stands for 
“over the ree” or stream. Again, the occupative names preserve the 
memory of mediaeval callings. The Widow Wadman’s husband, for 
example, had an ancestor who dealt in woad ; a Thomas le Maderman is 
mentioned in a fourteenth-century London will. Foyster is a variant 
of Fewster, the maker of wooden saddle-frames. Lush is explained by 
the occurrence of Thomas de la Uisse in the Hundred Rolls, where Uisse 
stands for the French “ huis,” a door. Storer or Storrar recalls tho 
“‘storer” or treasurer of the mediaeval monastery. But the personal 
names, or nicknames, are the most curious of all: 

“T mean such names as Head, Shanks, Belt, Mantell, apparently 
descriptive of appearance or costume, or those which are the names of 
objects (Baskett, Staff), commodities (Mustard, Wheat), articles of 

ict (Cake, Beer), plants and flowers (Garlick, Lilly), and ail manner of 
minute portions of creation down to Barleycorn and Hempsced.” 
Some of these names are corruptions of names in the classes already 
mentioned, but the greater number are undoubtedly nicknames. We 
can all remember how at school or college nicknames were in general 
use to the exclusion of proper names, and how natural it became to refer 
to Brown as “the Peeler” or to Jones as “Ruin.” We have seen in 
Police Court reports references to the curious nicknames in vegue 
among cabmen and carmen and other classes of socicty. The same 
tendency was universal in tho Middle Ages, as is shown both by English 
rolls and by a list of the thirteenth-century nicknames of Paris. Mr. 
Weekley has co" ected the nicknames taken from various parts of tho 
body, the costume, plants, fruits, and so on, with highly interesting 
results, For example, there is Fist, corrupted into Feast, which appears 
in the Pipe Rolls as Johannes cum Pugno, or in a Nottingham record 
as Poynge, and is exactly paralleled by the French Poincaré (Poing 
carré) and the German Faust. The costume class includes Coverlid, 
which is proved to be what it seems by the occurrence in the Hundred 
Rolls of a Matilda Cooptoria (tho Latin for coverlet), and Slavin, the 
Middle English term for a scaman’ s cloak mae bly introduced from 
Slavonia; Curtis from Curthose or “ shorts’; Burrell, the old word for 
homespun; and Garbally, possibly representing the cuir-bouilli or 
boiled leather used for light armour. There sre nicknames derived from 
foods and drinks and weapons, and an odd class from coins, like Penny, 
Lwopenny, Besant, Ducat or Duckett, Moneypenny. In early roils Mr, 
Weekley notes such queer forms as “ John Fivepeni,” “‘ John Nynpenyz,” 
“Richard Threeshillings,” and “Cecily Treydeniers ” (three deniers 
or pence). The popularity of the pageants, mystezies, and moralities 
tives a key to the meaning of many strange names, originally bestowed, 
no doubt, on noted performers of the parts of Adam and Eve, Solomon 
or Salmon, Goliath (now Gully), Noah (which became Noy), the Virgin 
(giving Virgeoe and, in English, Mildmay for the maiden mild), an Apostle 
(now Postle), Martyr, Saint or Sant, and so on. Absolom, noted by 
Chaucer as a nickname for the parish clerk with a fino head of hair— 

“Crul was his heer and as the gold it shoon, 
And strouted as a fanne, large and brode ’— 

became by metathesis, or transposition of the consonants, Aspelon, and 
thus gave the name Asplin or Aspland. Pontius Pilate, the villain of 
the mediaeval stage, is recalled in the English name Pillatt, and probably 
in the French derivatives like Ponsard or Poinson. Some forgotten 
ancestor of a modern Sowden played the Saracen Soldan in a morality; 
Moor or Moore or Morris, Arabin, Sarson, Turk, have a similar origin; and 
Memmott stands for Maumet, the Middle English form of Mahomet. 
Some modern Fryers or Freres and Merrimans may be traced to tho 
Robin Hood pageant. 

A highly instructive chapter is devoted to the Shakespeare type of 
@urname. That great name itself has been found by Mr. Weekley in a 
Nottingham record of 1357, and it is one of a very large class, common 
to all Western peoples. Thus there is in French Boileau—the exact 
p2rallel to our Drinkwater, in German Klopstock (knock stick), in 
Italian Frangipani (break bread), in Danish Gle Lukdjo (Olaf Shut-eye), 
the popular nickname for the dustman which has been adopted, as Mr. 
Weekley reminds us, by the clever writer of The Green Curve. Tho 
name of Taillefer, William the Conqueror’s herald, who chanted the 
“Song of Roland" as he rode into battle, is an early example, now 
to be traced in Telfer, Telford, Talfourd, or Tulliver. In Middle English 
such names showed a good deal of “ frightfulness,” often perhaps 
ironical, as in Breakspear, Brisbane (compounded of the French briser, 
to break, and the Envlish bone), or Butlin, a contraction of Buttevilein 
for Loute-vila‘n (hustle the churl). Other names were descriptive of 
character, like Doolittle or Lovejoy, or of habit or gesture: Penderell 
scems to mean “ hang ear,” and has an obsolete pendant in the John 
Kokear cf an carly Leic este rroll. The name of Hakluyt, whose tercen- 
tenary has lately been celebrated, is placed in this class by Mr. Weekley, 
who derives it from “ hack” and “ lit,” the Middle English form of 











little, and suggests that the original Hakluyt was “ probably a wood- 
cutter without enthusiasm”; we may remark, however, that Leland’s 
derivation of the name from Ap Liwyd still finds favour with students 
of Hakluyt, on the assumption that his family was originally Welsh, 
Benbow represents simply “ bend-bow”; Knatchbull is compounded 
from the obsolete “ Knatch,” to knock or fell; the occurrence of Plant. 
rose and Pluckrose suggests that Culpepper means “cull or gather 
pepper.” The author has gathered a long list of mediacval surnames 
of this kind, now obsolete, such as “ Bukelboots,” “ Chopfox,” “ Cut. 
hog,” “Scrapetrough” (a miller’s name), or ‘“ Wastepeny,” which 
shows that the more trivial or absurd names have been weeded out in 
the course of time. 

Mr. Weekley gives a few curious pages to French and German names 
which have developed similarly to our own. In French, however, 
there is a curious tendency to drop the first syllable and add diminutive 
endings, as in Jehan, Han, Hanot, Hanotot, or Hanotaux; or Thomas 
Mas, Masset, Massenet, Massillon, Sillon; or Bernard, Nadaud, Daud M 
—involved corruptions to which there is no parallel here. Jean has the 
diminutive Janicot, from which perhaps comes Jellicoe ; Joffre is tha 
shortened form of Joffroy or Geoffroi ; Foch is eut down from Fochier or 
Fouché, representing the old Fulcher. Maud’huy and Maunoury are 
of the nickname type ; the first represents aM fauduit, or “ male doctus” 
(ill taught), and the second “mal nourri” (ill nourished)—epithets 
which certainly do not apply to the distinguished Generals who bear 
those names. In German the monosyllabic names are ihs oldest, like 
Dietz from Dictrich, or Kluck from Chlodowig - eaponsn victory), which 
gave also Ludwig, Clovis, and Louis. Mr. Weekley asserts, contrary to 
the received view, that the names of Nictzsche an Treitsch! ke are pure 
German, the one deriving from “ Neid” (envy) and the other from 
Drudi or Thrude, one of the Walkyrie (or “‘ death choosers’). Baptismal! 
names becoming surnames, like Arnold or Hildebrand, seldom have 
a genitive form like Peters or Mackensen (son of Mack), except in cases 
where the genitive has been Latinized, as in Bernhardi or Bartholdy, 
The author takes occasion to warn his readers against the common 
mi take cfu ing tho honorilic “ von” with the surname, except when 

the full title is given. It is correct to speak of “* General von Kluck,’ 
and of “ Kluck” simply, but it is wrong to speak of “ Von Kluck.” 
Names like Von der Tann or Von der Goltz are old survivals, corre- 
sponding to such English names as Delamere or Delahunte, and the 
preposition is now an inseparable part of them. 





ELIZABETHAN DRAMA.* 

Amonc the large supply of books poured forth from the press during ths 
Tercentenary year, Profeesor Creizenach’s survey of Elizabethan drama 
ocenpics a place of distinction. It “ corresponds to Books [.-VILI. of 
the fourth volume of Geschichte des ncucr.n Drama” and gives an 
account “‘ complete in itself of the Elizabethan drama and the gencral 
conditions under which it flourished.” The work was published in the 
original in 1909, and since then, in the light of fresh facts, Professor 
Creizenach has made a number of additions and corrections. The 
excellent translation was prepared by Miss Cecilo Hugon and the book 
has been eupervised by tho late Dr. A'Nred Schuster and Dr. R. B. 
McKerrow. It is written in a simple and straightforward manner, and 
though it must, by the nature of its eubject, appeal to a somewhat 
special audience, it contains a great deal that the general reader will find 
interesting and attractive, 

Considering the monumental and authoritative works that have 
appeared of recent yeara on the Shekespearean drama and all thet 
periains to it, even remotely, it is not surpricing that Professor Creizenach 
has nothing very new to tell us. As he admits, “in general we know 
very little about the lives and habits of the dramatists of this time.” 
But few as are the essential facts that have emerged from inexhaustible 
research, the deductions drawn from them havo been many and varied, 
and it is always interesting, and may be uscful, to have the considered 
opinion of competent critics. We find, for instance, that Professor 
Creizenach in the brief prefatory chapter on the history of the drama 
from 1570 to 1587 gives a very high place to Lyly, whom he claims as 
“the first representative of the great period of the old English drama. 
He has sounded a note of delicacy and charm which is not lost among 
the mightier and more moving voices that make up tho gencral concer’ 
of this age.” The earlier Elizabethans are s0 little known, except to 
students, that in support of Professor Creizenach’s enthusiasm we may 
quote the delightful passage in which Niobe, charged by her maid 
with being in love, replies :-— 

“ Not I, madam ; yet must I confcss that oftentimes I have had sweet 
thoughts, sometimes hard conceits ; betwixt both, a kind of yielding; L 
know not what; but certainly I think it is not love; sigh I can, “and 
find case in melancholy ; smile I do, and take pleasure in imagination ; I 
feel in myself a pleasing pain, a chill heat, a delicate bitterness ; how to 
term it 1 know not; without doubt it may be love; sure I am it is not 
Hate.” 

Professor Creizenach holds the now generally received opinion that the 
Elizabethan dramatists, with one or two exceptions, notably Ben 
Jonson, knew little of the classics, or, perhaps it would be truor to say. 
were little influenced by them in their writings. ‘ The literary spirit of 
the period,” he says, “ was not suaceptible toany vitalinfluence e manating 





* The English Drama in the y= of Shakespeare. By Wilhelm Creizenach (formerly 
ons the University of Cracow, Poland). Loudon: Sidgwick aad Jackson. 
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from Greck poetry. In particular the power of the Greek tragedians 
was pyection ally unfelt during the Shakespearean period.” We are glad 
to find that Professor C reizenach is not among the pedantic critics who 
seck for a sp ecial significance in every line written by Shakespeare. Tho 
great poct t and his brother-writcrs held what he describes as the “ very 
unliterary ” belief that “ plays should only be written with a view to 
arousing the interest of the spectators at a performance. , The pocts 
then did not write with the possible criticisms of cultured readers ever 
present in their minds.” The fact that some of the plays were printed 
docs not prove (except perhaps in the case of Jonson and Chapman) 
literary ambitions on the part of the authors, but merely that they 
wished to avoid plagiarism or garbied edit‘ons. The constant demand 
for plays and the rapidity of the output entirely precluded thorough 
h sceins to be altogether overlooked by the captious 
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it. Professor Creizenach admits this, yet we are 
eurpri ised and not a little amused to find him trying by a rule of 
to calculate the time taken by Shakespeare in writing his 
‘If we assumo that he wrote for tho stage from about 1588 to 
i distribute his thirty-six pieces equally over this 
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it which brought them, and still brings them, much severe 
criticism—to indulge in a play en words. le shows that they had a 
classic precedent for thie, for “ puns on the names of the heroes of 
tragedy had been sanctioned by vy the practic e of Sophoe les and Envripides.” 
Professor Creizenach attem] ts to claim “ an artistic purpose ” in the use 
of prose in certain passages,and gives as an exemple the oration by 
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Drutus in the third act of Julius Cacsar, which “serves admirably to set 
xf tho artful rheteric of Antony's metrical harangue. 
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A DEBATE BETWEEN MODERNISM AND AUTHORITY.* 

Is will be a most interesting book not only to the student of theology, 
ag 
igious controversy, and we doubt if 
2 anywhere except in our English 
is well known; Mr. 
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ums is described as ‘‘( h serene Fellow of Exeter College.” Ie is 
ntly a young man, and we have not met any previous writing by 
him except a somewhat truculent attack on the Archbishop’s Kikuyu 


He would seem to belong to the latest and most uncom- 





reliance on deductive 
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iim in his methods of controversy, especially in h 


promising school of “‘ Catholic ’ Churchmen, of which Mr. R. A. Knox 
is the better-known r prescutative ; and, indeed, he closely resembles 
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Form and Content in the Christian Tradition. A Yri 


: endly Discussion between 
W. Sauday, D.D., and N. 


2’. Wililams, M.A. Loudon: Longmaus aud Co, (0s. net.) 








on each side—between the trembling anxiety of the older man to scize 
and express, as exactly as he can, what he conceives to be “ the truth,” 
and the jubilant cocksureness of the younger that b he has already got 
the truth whole and unmixed in his oecumenical formulae—is very 
noticeable ; and Mr. Williams's treatment of his senior’s arguments, 
though formally courteous, reminds us not a little of tho syliogistic 
handling of the Reformers at their trial by the young bloods of tho 
Marian reaction. We cannot attempt to give a résumé of the discussion ; 
and, indeed, the usefulness of the book does not seem to us to lie in 
any results arrived at, but in the statement and restatement by each 
side of their principles ; and hardly lees in tho exhibition of the temper 
of mind which accom 1panies those principles respectively. Dr. Sanday 
in his eagerness to find common ground with his opponent has not 
taken much trouble to expose ihe fallacies in his argument. This is a 
task for a younger man, and we hope some one will undertake it, It is 
a curious fact that arguers who make most play with logical terminology 
are often most inaccurate reasoncrs. 


THE COMING ECONOMIC CONFLICT.* 
Tus very shrewd and able little book deserves attention. 
begins by noting the strong poin 
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be an exce plion that proves the rule; any how, he is 
so far from being too old at eighty that he has given us in The Leather- 
wood God a work which for strength and suggestiveness will rank with 
the best that he has ever dono. 
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ancestry finding their chicf int t in religion, As Mr. Howells puts 
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tempt their thoughts from the othor w land fix them this.” And 
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though they led diligent and orderly lives, “the general prosperity had 
so far relaxod the stringency of their several creeds that their distinctive 
public rite had come to express mutual toleration ” and was held in one 
building which they called the Temple. It wes a time of camp-mecting» 
attended with a good deal of emotional fervour, bordering on hysteria, 
and the story, which is a-most searching but by no means hostile study 
of tho psychology of retigious imyposture, describes, on a narrower stage 
but with many points of resemblance, a movement parallel to that which 
derived its impetus from the “revelation” of Joseph Smith. The 
central figure is a man named Drylks, who returns to Leatherwood, 
where ho had married and deserted a good woman, so disguised by his 
altered appearance and dress a3 to escape detection save by those on 
whoso silence he could confidently count. Dylks is a man endowed 
with a strange physical magnetism, eloquence of a sort, and a wonderful 
verbal knowledge of tho Bible. He arrives at a favourable moment 
for the exercise of his powers—during a series of camp-meetings —and 
lays hold of the majority by his vehemence and passion. He feils to 
convince those who knew his past of his sincerity; the one man of 
intellect in the community is profound ly scoptical; the “ hooligan” 
element, as we now should call it, is hostile. But over the rest he soon 
comes to oxert a complete hynnotism, and, intoxicated by his triumph, 
claims to be a new Messiah and a miracle-worker. His failure to make 
good his promises brings about a violent revulsion of feeling. Some of 
his followers are detached, and he is rescued from lynching by the iater- 
vention of Squire Braile, the se eptic, a just and good man, regarded by 
niany as an infidel for his unorthodox views, but at heart a reverent 
semf-agnostic, if that is not pulting his rationalism too high. Brailo, 
as the Magistrate of Leatherwood, acquits the Prophet of any legal 
offence, and extorts from him a promise that he will confess his im- 
posture; but this promise is never fully carried out, and the reason fs 
made clear in the sequel. Imposture with him had become second 
nature, and ho was buttressed in his belief by the support of his followers. 
Even though their faith had been shaken, their hopa was unimpaired, 
and the remnant—a considerable number—follow him in a pilgrimage 
“over the mountains” to Philadelphia, where he promises they will 
find the New Jerusalom. Their belief-is still further tried on the journey, 
and the pilgrimage ends tragically, Dylks being drowned in a despairing 
effort to recover his ascendancy by ea final miracle. Yet even this 
failure does not destroy the legend. Many of those who had witnessed 
his end came to believe that he had fulfilled his promise, that they had 
beheld the Now Jerusalem, and that their leader had been miraculously 
translated to Heaven, The narrative closes with the visit to Leatherwood 
some twenty years laier of a Massachusetts student, who had come to 
learn all about tho episode from Squire Braile, then a very old man, but 
as wise and gently humorous as Mr. Howells himself. Certainly the 
inguisitive stranger could not have had a shrewder and more sagacious 
estimate of the strangely mixed character of the unhappy impostor, 
who only lacked courage and a larger audience and sounding-board to 
have rivalled the success of the Mormon prophet. As ho is revealed 
in these pages he inspirea repulsion, contempt, ‘and compassion in 
almost equal measuros. That his son was as delightful a character as 
his father was unsatisfactory is ono of these compensations not 
unfamiliar in real life, for he took after his sorely tried mother, 
whose Indian summer of happiness was richly earned by her unmerited 
suffering and her magnanimity. 





The Light above the Cross Roads. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. (Dack- 
worth and Co. 6s.)—The psychology of a patriotic Lnglish spy is 
elaborately analysed in this book, andthough the author does not succeed 
in making her story entirely convincing, yet 1s remains sufficiently 
true to life to be good reading. Mareus Janover, the hero, is nota ver: 
sympathetic figure, but in the difficw!t circumstances ia which ho fiads 
himself it is aaliege natural that he should not prove particularly 
attractive. Where Mrs. Rickard gets her facts from as to life in 
Gerlin during the war cannot of course be known, but the scenes whic! 
sho depicts are certainly credible. The wholo book is interesting and 
in parte exciting, but the general ofoct on the mind of tho reader is 
depressing. 

Reavazre Novers. --The Willerway Letfers, By T. Cobb. (Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. net.)—Mr. Cobb is an excellent craftsman, but the 
present book, though accomplished, is not up to his usual standard of 
interest.——--4 Little World Apart. By Georgo Stevenson. (John Lane. 
63.)—A most delightful eccount of life in @ country village in, pro- 
sumably, the “eighties” of the last contury. ‘Tlie character-drawing is 
moet delicately finished, and ihe author haa e frosh and discriminating 
sense of humour, 
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The Cambridge History of English Literature, Fdited by Sir A. W. 
Ward and A. R. Waller. Vols. XUIL-XIV. (Cambridgo University 
Press. 9s. net each.}—This large co-operative undertaking is now 
complete. Like The Cambridge Modern History, it varies a good deal 
in quality, but most of the contributors have taken pains to be accurate 
in their statements of fact even if their criticisms often provoke dissent, 








| readers wi!l remember “ Tho Finest Wal's in the World, 


Tho very lengthy bibliographies add much to tho value of tho work for 
purposes of referenee, ‘The thicteenth volumo, dealing with the greats 
Victorians, has interesting chapters on Carlyle, by Professor J, @, 
Robertson; Tennyson, by Professor Grierson; the Brownings, by 
Sir Henry Jones; Thackeray, by Mr. A. H. Thompson; Dickens, by 
Professor Saintsbury ; and on Meredith, Butler, ond Gisaing, by Me. 
W. T. Young. Tho fourteenth volumo troats of many subjects, such as 
the modern historians, by Sir A. W. Ward; the growth of journals: 
reviewed by Mr. J. 8. f. Phillips; Anglo-Irish literature of all period 

by Mr. A. P. Graves; Anglo-Indian literatures, by Professor ¥. ¥, 
Oaten; and tho literature of the Dominions, includizg a pleasant nots 
on South African poetry, by Sir T. H. W n. Professor Murison 
brings up the rear with a curiously instructive essay on tho manz 
changes in tho language since Shakespeare's time. Not mai ny people 
know, for instance, that “ache” was pronounced “ aitch” even up ta 
the time of Thackeray, who pane on the word ia Pendennis, 
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Ireland in the [ast Fifty Years. By Ernest Barkor. (Clarendon 
Press, 1s. Gd. net.}-—This well-written pamphi let gives 2 dispassionsts 
account of Ivish affairs during the last half-century. It shows that i¢ 
Trelend has a. grisvanco, it is not through any lack of goodwill on th 
part of British statesmen, who have dono more for the lish farmer 
end Ixbourer thea they have done for tho British agrieuliurish. Woe 

must. demur to Mr. Barker's suggestion that the Unionist Party his 

accepted Home Rule. He should have oxplained more clear ely ths 
position of T’rotestant Ulster, which is imperfectly appreciated by 
thoso who do not know: Ireland ont her history. 

The Argentine through Baglish Eyes, Ry J. A, Hammerton. (Hoddsr 
and Stoughton. 123. net.)-—The discomforts of life in Buenos Ayras, « 
great city in a new and rich country where prices rule high, aro vividly 
described in this book. The Argentinas has pooned the revolutionary 
stage at which Mexico, Colombia, and the smaller Republics remain, 
but it has not yet developed tho ordered civilization of Western Europa, 
and its mi iMlions of reeent immigrants are nob yet assimilated. From 
out sisndpoint, then, it has many faults, and Mr. Hammerton’s very 
candid criticiem is doubiless trae enough. Yeti the wonder is that the 
Argentiae has done so well, in breaking with the evil traditio 
Spanish colonial rule and tho anarchical habits of tha neriod following 
its liberation. Mr, Tlommevton is Tight in saying that the Argenting 
has been ovor-praised, but his own. pesziniusm is somewhat excessive. 


History of the Cuflers’ Company of London. Vol. 1. 
Weleh. (Printed privately for the Cutlers’ Company.) 
completed theie fifth century as a Company last Deosm! ber, and marked 
the accasion by ordering their learned ex-Masie 
This ha haa dons, to the year 1500, ia a scholarly volume full of curions 
detail, The Londsa Cuilers were organised as a “mistery” by the 
thirtcenth century. Thoy took tho products of the bladesmiths, 
sheathers, and hafters, and dealt in tho finished articles for which they 
were responsible. The “furbours,”’ who furbished up old knives, 
were asubordinate craft. Apart from the topogra tical and genealogival 
facts, among which we note that Mr. Weller’s favourite inn, the ‘ Bells 
Sauvage,’ once belonged to the Cutlers, we are impressed with the 
efforts of the Guild to maintain a high standard of workmanship and 
honesty in the trade, From that poiat of view, per history of the Londoa 
Livery Companies is by no means of merely 
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Lord Stowell. By E.S. Roscoe, (Constable and Co. 
Tho revived activity of our long der mand Prize Court has reminded 
lawyers of their debt to William Seott, Lord Stowell, Aa Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty from 1795 to 1828, he had to try the 
innumerable priza cases arising in our last great war, and he set our 
peine law on a firm basis of principle. Lor instance, ho defined the law 
of blockade ia the ‘ Vrouw Judith’ case of 179%, and the destination of 

conditional contraband in the famous case of the ‘ Jongo Margaretha, 
and his pronouncement on the doctrine of continzous voyage in the 
case of the ‘ Maria’ has proved invaluable to us ia this war as it was 
to the North ia 1861-65. Mir. Roscoe, the Registrar of the Prize Court, 
has written an admirable memoir of Stowell, choving clearly how his 
decisions have stood the test of time and tho changed conditions of 
commerce, Stowell bogan his career as an Oxford don, and usod to 
entertain his friend Dr. ee at University College. Ho wad nos 
ealed to the Bar till 1780, when he was thirty-four, but he rose very 
rapidly. His younger meat Juhn, who beceme Lord Eldon ami 
Lord Chancellor, surpassed him im world!y ancces, but Stowell left his 
mark on Engtish law, whereas Eldon is now the nar cae of a name. 
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Studies in New Zealand Scenery. By B. FE. Beughan. 
and Tombs. 4s. 6d.)—-Thres of Miss Baughan's seven agre 
are enlarged from articles which sho contributed to the Spe 
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vior, Some 
’ deseritiag 
the wonderful route over the mountains to Milford Sound, in the south- 
west of South Isiand. Miss Baughan wriics well, and with justifiable 
enthusiasm, of the extremely varied sconery of New Zealand, with 
its Alps and i its voleanoes, its sub-tropical bush and its temperate wind- 
swept plains. No Dominion is moro favoured by Natures, and its very 
remoteness has net been without adyautags, ‘he book ia well illua- 
trated with exceileat photographs, 
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Wores ov Rerrresce.—The Royal Blue Book: Court end Parlia- 
mentary Guide, (Kelly's Directories. 5s. net.)}-The January edition 
of this familiar work includes a complete list of the new Ministry, and 
in other respects is revised to the latest moment possible. A plan of 
London is added. The ear state that thero is a great influx of 
peopie into Lon don, and that furnished houses end flats were never 80 
hard to obtain as now, owing to the war.——Kelly'’s Handbook: to the 
Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 1917 (same publishers, 15s.), 
which is arranged as a eingle alphabetical list of about thirty thousand 
persons, is a most useful book of short biographies, many of which are 
not readily to be found elsewhere. Despite the losses of the war, which 

at first bore most heavily on the titled and landed classes, the Handbook 
js bulkier than ever. We have found it to be commendably eccurate. 
——The Royat Navy List, or Who's Who in the Navy (Witherby and Co., 
10s.) falls into two sections, a list of the services and honours of officers 
daring the war to December 5th last, and secondly a list of the services, 
honours, and special qualifications of Naval and Marino officers before 
the war, with some notes on ships and other information. It does not 
give the names of al officers serving, but within its limits it is a valuable 
yeeord.— ‘he Catholic Directory, 1217 (Burns and Qates, Is, 6d. net) 
is as us a yery carefully compiled, and contains a great deal of interest- 
ing matter about Roman Cathclie activities in Great Britain. The 
in the British Empire are said to number 13,300,842, 
and there are 16,564,109 in the United States. Canada has nearly threo 
millions, and Ireland slightly more. The total for the world is given as 
15.940, including a number who do not practise the Latin rite—— 
ig's Press Guide, 1917 (J. Willing, 1s.) includes in a single alphabet 
publications of all kinds from the ance. tne 4 comic’ to the “ Trans- 
actions” of learncd Societies. An interesting feature is the list of existing 
journals dating from beforo 1g 300 ; it is headed, of course, by the Oxford 
Gazette of 1665 that is now the London Gazelle, but the Worcester Postinan 
of 1709 and the Nottingham Weekly Courant of 1710, which both survive 
under other names, are the oldest of ordinary newspapers, and the 
Norwich Mercury of 1714 is the oldest that still appears under its original 
title———_The Union-Castle Company’s well-Enown Guide to South and 
East Africa (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co,, Is.) has been very 
thoroughly revised for the 1917 edition, and the section on what was 
tiorman East Africa contains many references to the recent successes of 
General Smuts, It is an interesting and useful handbook, with somo 
good maps, 
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Miller (Alice Duer), Come out of the Kitchen: a Romance, or 8yo 
(Hodder : £8 


and net of 
Morison (C. B.), Rescission 6f Contracts,Svo............(Stevens he 14 
Norris (W. E.), Brown Amber, MON cond ch nccedcdais Hutchings te 60 
Nourse (Bb. G.), Agricultural Economies, 8vo........(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Pani (A. J.), Hygiene in Mexico, er 8vo tnam net 7/6 


Paul (Mother 8. ¥v.), Sponsa Christi: ‘Meditations for ‘Religious (Longmans) net 2/6 
Perine (BE. T. Bo, The Bix ory of the Trust Companies, 8vo .. & ~utnam) net 10/0 
Phipson (C. B.}, ‘the True Cause of the Commercial Diffeultics of Great Britain, 
ee rT re «+ees-fAllen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Price (C. M. ). The Practical Book of Architecture, 80 a0eeee (Lippincott) net 25/0 
Relton (H. M.), A Study in Christology, & C.K.) net 7/6 
Rentoul (J. L.), At Vancouver's Well, cea pee Poems of south pe North 
CED a6 cbe b.n0 ah 4400 bin ded bibs den gcd 60d 04d headeaske oa . (Macmillan) 5/0 
Richmond { (K. + The Permanent Values ia Edu ation, er 8V0 . -(Constable) net 2/6 
Sackur (0. [ A Toxt-Book of ‘Ther mochemistry and ‘Thermody namics, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Sawbridge (Laura Helen), The Vision and the Mission of Womanhood, cr 8vo 
(Wells Gardner) net 56/0 
Catalogue of the Early 
Univ. Press) net 15/0 


Sayle (0. E.), Fitzwilliam Museum, McClean Bequest : 

oe, a rr rer rrey (Camb. 
Sothern (F, 11.), My Remembrances: the Melancholy Tale of “Me” (Casse!l) net 7 
Steele (D. M.), Going Abroad ye he 5, See .+.-(Putnam) net th 
Stone (D.), The Reserved Sac rament, cr 8vo. 
Faylor (J. L. B.), Handbook for Rangers and Wo odsmen (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Tucker (T. G.) and Wallace (R.8.), English Grammar, Descriptive end ee al, 

er 8vo ... (Camb. Univ. Presa) net 3/0 
Warren (G. B y eptre of the Tw rere J. Long) net 2/6 
Waste (11.), Phitosophy : an Autobiographi ‘al Fragment, er 8yo (Longmans). net 6/0 
Wella (i. é. ), War and the Future : itely, France, and Britain at War, cT 8vo0 


(Caveell) net 6/0 
ae t (J. I), aes Fountain ; 















or, The Dr. Poothins Family at Home and Abroad, 









ée0e (Iris Pub. Co.) nob 6/0 

{ utis , Modern Underpinn ing Wiley Engineering Series), 
ID 005-6 0:00 49% Se Fes Hines Ce egns ce eeeeesessteu ( ‘hapman & Hall) net 6/6 
iikieson (the late G. H.), Ta Spirit and in Treth, cr &vo....(Mowbray) act 2/6 
Wilson (H. L.), Ruggles of Red Gap, OF BUD s ecacacncacéiver rereyre, ae 6/o 
Wood (Fickl-Marshal Sir E.), Winnowed Memories, 8vo...... (Cassell) net 16/0 
Year's Art (The), seid “3 Opiate Pape aces” + bisettason) net 5/0 

FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WGVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


TATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STR 


EET, LONDON. 





AFRAID. OF ‘FOOD 


To abstain from food for fear of Indigestion is a poor expedient 
that soon limits us to a very unsatisfying diet. With the help of 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & Moore, 
digestion isso much improved that a strict diet becomes unnecessary. 
By irecing the stomach from Acidity they allow the natural digestive 
ferments to ac t, and thus provide a most valuable corrective for all 
forms of Indigestion. They are especially beneficial in cases of 
Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 

TESTIMONY.“ One of the best and wisest things T ever did in my I!fo was to 








ask for a sasi ie of your Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Loz ugea. Up to the present I 
have had but your sample box, another box you sent me, and one I bought from 
a chemist, and I have pra: ticall ly lost ail symptoms of a most distreasing Heartborn 
and Acidity, from which I have suffered for years, I can now eat things I dared 
not touch before.” 


“My wife bas found the Lozenges most eMcacious. Until she had them she 
could not take any solid food without most severe pains; sleep also waa bants ed 
end she was fact teconiing weak and emaciated, the change js mest marvel! 

She hag been able to eat aoything, an not had any recurrence of indigest jon. 
She cafoss her iood, and hes rest at night. 
f all Chenists. 


Boxes 1/3, 3[-, and 8]-, of 
SAMPLE FOR 2d., POST FREE. 


A Bampie Box of the Lozenges, sufficient for a thorough trial, will be sent on 
receipt of 20. fu stamps for postage, &c, Mention the Spectator, and address 
Savory & Mocre, Ltd., Chomisis to The King, 148a New Bond Strect, London. 












ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS - £21 111,88 686. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
CCMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED. 


TTEAD (2 Nerth "Jolin § Street, LIVERPOOL 
OFFICES (24 28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(fze.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE LIFE. SEA, 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY, 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 
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She Corperation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


Prespectus end all inforn ration may be obtained on application 
to tho Secretary. 


Head Offices ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.G 





yt - -) “ ha 7h ~ 7 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
_—_—_~—— 
len (W. C.), The Chrictian Hope, cr 8v0......eseseeeeeees Aue bem net 4/0 
raty et, Pecen nia! J 5 ‘Veo! s. XXXI. to XL., 21,0 

yeft (1..), Confe of a Liktie Man during t re: 5,0 
w (Alice & , The Paignton Honour, cr mo. 6,0 
fin roft (F.), " ad M fo errr ery retry 6,0 
a H«TL.), Our Childs ren, ex 8v0 Co rcecceseceseeceseereserrersece t 2/6 

cll eR.), Wor an in Health an I Sickness, Cr SVO...ccsecceveeres (Newnes) nob 2/8 
irdwood (@. T.), Practica) Midwifer ) for Students, Nurses, and Practitioners, 

PBMO gc ccncrccccrececerecccesascnseesesessseseeeceens (Thacker) net 3,6 
Kore (Rai Sahib Mem Chandre), on Finger Prints, er 8vo (Thacker) net 3/0 
Buchanan (J. Y.), Comptes Rendus ‘of Observation aud Reason ing, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Cammeerts (F.), The Adoration of the Soldiers, foilo In caso .. (Longmans) net 21/0 
Carvalho (C. M. I. de), Météorclogie du Brésil, 8vo........ (J. Balc) net 25/0 
¢harles (R. H.), The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, er Svo..(5.P.C.K.) net 2/6 
ehattersi (K. K.), A Handbook of Surgical Operations, cr Svo. .(Butterworti:) net 7/6 
hkl (R. W.), Potential Rues IM, CT BTC. veeessseeeeeeeseeeces + (Unwin) net 4/6 
Crecyey Caroline 4. 8 A Daughter of the Puritans: an Autobiography, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 7/6 
Crosthwalte (1. B.), Co-operation: Comparative Stadfes and the Central 

Vrovinces System, _ Svo A ceadeebeedinbebeseene censaeusees (Thacker) net 9/0 
Dalton (J. N.), Collegiate Church of Ottory st: Mary, 4to hosesen ‘ hiv. Press) net 25/0 
Darlin aton’s "Pa aris, ‘Lyons, and the Riviera, 18imo. pmanh Darlington) net 3/6 
Druvamond (H.), Lhe Grain of Mustard, CF SVO..seeceeeeereereeees (8. a 6/9 
Pudeney (Mrs. Jenry), This Way Out, cr 8VO.... 6.0.0.0 (Methuen) net 6/0 
Eberiein (H. D) | and McClure (4.), The Practical Book of Barly Anierican 

RTGS ORG Cotes, ‘OFS oc ccccccccdecccceccevececoucsseces (Lippincott) net 25/0 
Roriguez (C. M.), A Burmese enchantment, er 6vo..... eeeeed ‘Lhacker) net 9,0 

child (H. P.}, Outline of Appiled Scclology, er By0..---- (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Yoirfax (G.), The Teniple of Janus: a Sonnet equence .. (Smith & Rider) net 6/0 
Ployar o. K. ), Studies in the History of Engileh Church Endowments, cr 8¥0 

(Maemillan) net 3/0 
ag (J. H. ), A New Pocket Dictionary of the English —s Russian Languages : 

English-Russtan, 6/0 net; Complete Editon ......... +++ -(Routiedge) net 10/6 
Tujimoto | T.), The Story of the Geisha Girl, 8VvO..........666. (Laurie) net 7/8 
Furman +P, De R.}, Elementary Cams, 8vo..... e (Chapman & — net 5/3 
Game (J. B.), Tees hing High @chool Latin , or Bvo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
tillchrist (R. M.), Hozteysuckie Rogue: a Novel, er 8vo. .(W. Mew net 6/0 
euliiver (Jolla Hf. }, Studies in Democracy, cr Sv0...........+ (Putnam) net 6/0 
Fall (L. Ve), Poesess ory Liens tn English Law, @vo....(Sweet & Maxwell) net 7/6 
Harris (R..) , Orig in of the Prologue to St. John’ 8 Gea pel (Camb. Unty. Press) = 40 
Harrie (W "8.), Christian Betence and the Ordina ry Man, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 7/6 

son iF. 1), Come unto Me: Considerations on &t. Mark's Gospel, er vo 

(Longmans) net 876 
Volcombe (A. N.}, State Government in the United States, Svo (Macmiils n) net 20/0 
Horne (H. C.), The Mind of Chriet ified, cr 8vO........ Skeffington) net 2/6 
Horne (U1. H.), Story-Teliing, Quest joi ng and’ Studyi My oF Sve (Marmillan) net B/6 
ht utten (B aroness Vor ), Macp! ST errr ire rr (iIutchinson) 6,0 
in Uvhle nent Lettora trom a Prisoner to his Mother.. ne & Blackett) net 6/0 
Kingzett «©. T.), Chemistry for Deginners, cr SVO ...-.0000-5- fRaillérc) net 2/6 
a pe (Bs Site B. and A. A. 4 Polly Trotter, Patiict, er vo. oee-( Macmillan) net 6/0 

ock (§.), Burther Foolishness, cr 8vO .......+45 (J. Lane) act 3/6 

Leug J. WS, Church Ornanients and thelz Civil Antesed r By vo 
(Camb, t niv. Press) net 6/0 
Leighton Gfarle Connor), Vengeance fs Mine, er 8v0..... .{ (Ward & Loch) net 6/9 
3 "an (f \, On the King 's Bervies, Cf BVO... c ceases (Hodder & ? toughtor a) ™ 4 2/6 
Jong (Ut. €.), Pi: nits Po! sonous to Live Stock, Sve. ... (Camb, UVaiv. ) net 6,0 
Love Letters of a Subaltern (The), by Author of "A & "s Sons * (Binds all) 2/8 
Leveon (P. H.), The Gods in the Battle, er, Bvo . “ite der ee Stoughton) nes 3/6 
M‘Culloch QD. M.), Doodle M'Clink of the ’ Sardine Castle,’ cr 5 
(Hodder & “tou ghton) net 2/6 
Bet Tut noe (G. B.), From the Hox setops, cf Svo, cloth. ........- (Na aah} net 5,0 
fa ive r (R. M.), C63 mmunity: a Sociological Study, Svo....(Macnilllan) net 12/0 
Masefield (J.), Goo d Friday: “a Play in Verae, cr 8V0.......-(0. Masefield) nes 8/6 
Mawson (T. J.), Bolton as It Is, and as It Agi: it Be, ‘sto « «(ataeeas nes 7/6 
May (M. B.), Tea tae Mayer Wise, Founder ef American Judaism ..(Prtnaimn) net 10/6 

ye iMtherine), Justice to All; the &tory of the Pennsylvania S State Police, 8vo 

‘(Putnam uet 12/4 
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GENUINE 

IRISH 
DAMASK 

direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 4°-%,2onegeu Pr. 


BELFAST. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much etronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LGNDON. 


HOLECRN BARS, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£297,000,CCO. 
CLAIRS PAID suupnscnsevonesssees £1 35, ,000,COe. 


————————— —= =, 


APPOINTMENTS, &e., » VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


free are vacancies for TWO ASSISTAN ANT LE CTURERS (Women) at the Avery 
iil Traiuing College, Eltham. (1) To teach In; glish ; (2) a Trained Teacher with a 
good knowledge of French. Salary £120 a year, rising to £170 by yearly increments 
of £10. If the Assistant Lecturer Is required to resido lo the College or a hostel, 
£410 a year is deducted for board and lodging. 

Apply to the EDUCATION OFFICER (iL. 42), Education OMices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. (stamped, addressed foolscap envelcpe necessary). A form giving particu- 
lars will then be sent. Form must be wturned by 11 a.m. on Sth March, 1917. Can- 
vaseing disquolifes. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Councfl. 


G IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.—In consequence of 
the retirement at the end of the Summer Term, 1917, of Miss Spurling, 
from the Heaod-Mistress-ship of the BIRKENIE AD BIGH SCHOOL, agd of the 
recent appointment of Miss Sanders, at present Liead-Mistress of the TUN sme 
WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, to the Head-Mistrees-ship of Sydenham High School, 
succession to Miss Sheidon, who ts retizing at the end of the Summer Term, or, 
the Council of the Trust will shortly a; t HEAD-MISTRESSES of the two first- 
named Schools.—Laedies desiring to be Candidates for either post should apply forth- 
with for pute to the SECRETARY, G.P.D.5.1., Broauway Court, West- 
muins ter, 8.W. 


UDDERSF [ELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
t COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 


Sampies and sllustrated 
list sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Mayesties the King & Queen 
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WANTED, for the becinn!ng of the Easter Term (April 27th), ASSISTANT 
BCILNCE MASTER (or MISTRESS) to teach Hlementary Physies and Chemistry. 
Salary £140 to £170 per annum. according to qualiiications. The appointment is for 
the duration of the War. Applications should be sent in by February 24th. Forms 
may be obtained from the uudersigned upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope. VU. BALMFORTH, 

Peel Street, Huddersttel. _Becretary of Edveation. 

‘OUTH AFRICAN SCHOOL OF MINES & TEC iiNOL OG Y, 
t) JOHANNESBURG.—Wanted, ASSISTANT with spe at 
fin PHILOSOPHY to assist Professor a rr nvlish and Philosophy. ary 
annum, rising by annual ii ments ef £50 to the maximum of £450. The sum 
of £50 will be allowed for tr x ses to Sx outh Africa, and half-salary from 
date of sailing till arrive! i A medical certificate will be required 
before appointment. ent will be given. Applica 
Jadies will be en t for military service will be 
considered, —A pplie: ations an — age and qualifications, 
to be sent to CHALMER: Idol Lane, Lond¢ 


2023, B.C. 
i’ ISTRESS OF SCIENCE wanted in 4 April for the G LOUCE S- 
mi ( OF DOMESTIC ae 
viene, Trainiaz, Tienc 3 
ting sali ay tb tue ORGA NIZING 































end Physics, Piysi 
of Domest ic Arts d 
TARY, Barrack Square 


TUNEATON HIGH 


wie 
SEC R Ee 








SC HO IL. — SENIOR F 


tENCH MIS- 





I TERISS wanted for end of April. An Hicnours Degree and good expezience 
essential. Salary ms A By 0 to suit ble car 
Also, wanted finmes ly, a TEMPORARY MISTRESS, possibly until July, 





take general work in thie dle school. tne stg 





Salary £3 Ss. a week or by arran 





Apply, The HE AD- MISTIE 5S. 
pen IVATE SECRETAR Y “(Res ident) for Doctor’s Home, near 
ta ig Daughter « Bn 0 fessional nan preferred. Age 25-35. Shorthand 





not required. Busin 
Harley Street, w. 


rR. PF. A.  HADL:z AND + undertakes | RESEARC CHES, 
A READING, INDEXING, REVISION of M33, 
(00d experience. Highest testimonials. Linguist, Classical, 
Italian, German. 
13 BELL 


pi ANOF ORTE TUITION.—\ 
Royal Conservatorium, Leipzig 
Leonard Borwick. 
, INING and & 
rke Trotter. 
: 4 Col herne Terrace, ©.W. (Tel 
. W. Mies Vieick will 
np. on Fridays, or by e>poin 


“38 Capacity more essential than training.—Apply Dr. X., lida 


‘PROOF. 
Treach, Spanish, 


VUE MANSIONS, FOREST NIL", 8.8. 








; Pupil of Teichmiiller, Tobins Batthay, and 





SIGHT-READING on Riythmnic Method Principles. Puptt 





2 4008 Western), and Broadwocd's Studios, 
" ~itors at Mroadwood’s Studios frum 








C A r E E R B...0 
WOMEN’S ART IN Th WwW AR Treined Workers are rrgently needed, 





head * CAREERS,” and prepare for Handbook giving detailed bvforma- 

i. nas to present open: ra for cducat ro m. Price Is. 6d.; post free la. lad.— 

Ceutral Bureau for tie Employment of Women, 5 Pr riners Street , Cavendiad, Square, W. 

—S—SSSSE = = a J 
LECTURES, Ge. 

G RESHAM COLLEGE, BASiINGHALL STREET, E.C. 


YOUR LECTURES on “TIVE ENG! ISH JURISTS ” will be delivered by 
Dr. W. BLAKE ODGEKS on PELELUAKY 20th, ist, tend, and 23rd, at 6 p.m. 
Admissioz free to the Pubiic, 


Miss ETHEL VISI¢ K, Dipl: ymin | 


—~ 


R t EN TAL ae oe 

The SCHOOL of ty STUDIES, LONDON INSTITUTION, 
FINSBURY CIRCUS, F.C. OPENED on JANUARY 18th, 1917. Courses are 
now being held in the "principal Languages of the Near, Middie, and Far East and of 
Atrica. Courses will also be given in Oriental Relizions and Customs. 

Intending students are invited to apply at once to the undersigned. 

E. DENISON ROss, Director. 
THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustecs : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISRU RY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 

Acting Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREE 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened In 1835, and was the first of its kind In Englan l. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scicntific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years. It jucludes the study of Anatomy, Phys tology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gyinnasti A 3, Massaze and Medicai 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in g 
beautiful and healthy locality closs to Dartford Heath. Tho ae begins la 
October.—¥ urther particulars: on application to the SECRETAR 














{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord BERESFORD, KE.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER 


F.R.G.S8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Trotning, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women ara 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics, Health Students received in residence. Medical super vision, 

_ permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, bD. D—F urther particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COL LEGE, 

37 Lansdowns Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studer > are 

trained in this College to becon ne Teachers cf Gymnastics tn Colleges and School 
The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational ard Medi al 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Maasngo, Anatomy, lhysiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 




















TO GIRLS SEEKI 


NG A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 











NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HLYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ Aral ing in 
Physical Cviture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Lycien 


Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, Posts 


OBTAINED APTER TRAINING. 
it ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLE 


£110 per annum. GOOD 





aT CARDE INS, 
Chairman: Rt. 
Mr. C. G. Montecflora, M.A.; Sec.: 


WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for Teachers. 
on. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; 
ir. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information ccne-rning Schotarships and Loaa 

Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss bk. LAW RENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE FRUIT and FLOWER 


-—TH \TC HAM 
FARM, NEWBUR Y. Gardening for Wemen. Extensive range Class- 


by eee : 




























houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theore ] instruc. 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Bee keeping 
ing, Fruit P it rospectus a7 p Hel NC IPALS. 
———- —_-—— _—- =... 
PRIVATE TUITION, ro 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. I. I. EVANS, MLA, prepares 


PUPILS for Weelwich, Sandhurst, Navy (syecial entry), London Matric, 
snd cther sams. Large modern house, 200 yards irom s#ca.—Apply, biirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemo: ith. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLEGES. 
HARROW. 


St. MARGARET’ SCHOOL, 
Prospectus en application to Miss ALICE J. RONPINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


College (Historicai Lripos) and of the Meria Grey Tralulag College. 
‘Te l.: 470 Harrow. 


———— 


SCHOOL, 





at) tna OFr ENGLAND.—CAL DE R am s 
SE — = cU MBERLARE 

wntain and sea air, dry, braciag, and sunny. 

jucation to girls on ] ubli2 ie ol lines. One of the 

niors uncer 14 years of age. Well-eqruipped clase srooms, I: gy asi 

good pl ying + fieid.—Ilustrated prospect tus on application to iLike “AD- ‘Ms riiliss. 









pur GRANGE, BUXTON. 


School for Girls from 10 to 19 ye arg. 
Jhorough general education, wil m to health, Elder girls 
may epeciaiise in Art, Music, Literature, er Lan; . New Domestic Science 
branch ior girls over 13. Tennis Courts and ficid ior “Lockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Prinei; als, the Misses DODD. 

TRE INCH &C HOOL. _- Mile, 

Gard ens, Hampetead, N.W., receives a few girls of gcod family, prevented 
frcm Enishing their edneation abroad. Oply lrench spoken, Special advantages 
ius ‘and accomplishments. Liome life, outdoor games. Lxccllent reilereuced 






EXPULS SON, 1 Belsize Park 











I “ANSD OW NE HOU SE, LYNDHURST 
4d WAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding &: shook fc wv Girls. 
CUN DIR, Classical Tripos, Cam -A. Dubiia, * cati 
attention given to Languages, Music, 
ed Exsiwinatious aad fer the Universities it 105 ain ed. 
Hee key, de. 





G: ARDENS, 


Prinelps al, Misa 





Is ar 
leealty situation, 





HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN7. 
FOUNDED 1859. 


r NUDOR 
{Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALI E, M.A., 

Principals | sises VIOLET M. FIEI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR G ‘ sy" TLEMEN’ 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 ecres of ground, 
treciaAL ae NTION to MUSIC 
ANGYAGHES and ART 

WELI-KNOWN 


Londoa. 
S DAUGHTERS 


11 miles from London, 
(Forcign Method), 





LECTU RES by PROFESSORS. 
W INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ae e EXAMINATION fer SCHOLARSUIVS will be held on Barch 20th 
to 22nd, fer entrance in September, 19 
For particulais apply to the SECRETARY. 





© 
= 








Boeken OUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOO 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Frey sratien for University Fxanirations, lLomestic Science Departinent. 


Cisirman of Governors: Kev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D 
Trincipel: Miss DAVIE 





K, B.A. 
Hinstrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAS, “ Lowerfeld,” 


MBuulh, 


West Cli2, Bourne 
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NOTICE. 
MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


y 
February 17, 1917.] 
St 
Miss —— JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. M ANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.0.R.), as a 
FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOSS Sve HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 


For rrospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 




















Tadworth, urrey. . 
s+ 1 @H FI Bh Dj 
H OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential! School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watfori 616.” 
peers siviatinamendi 
.e. ¥ELIX SCHOOL, 
S SOUTHWOLD. 
Flead-Mistress—Miss IL. SILCOX. 
Term began January 12th. 
MWi\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Erscing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder t gi ris wishing to epectalios in French and Domestic Science. 


OY -ERD ALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Frincipal: Miss FE. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Claas. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air, Moderate term, 
lady holding I Foam Teacher's Diploma on the res! ident etaff. 


E RSEY L. ADIES > COLLEGE, ST. HE LIE RS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 

23 well as full range of all other subjects ; boned ng fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy Ic realty ; : P= es, &c., In own grounds; sca bathing.—Yor l’rospectus 


apply to Miss GOOD, B.A - (London), Pi Pi cinelpal. 
QUEEN WOOD: EASTBOURNE.— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
Coli onege).—First- -rate Modern Education. Fremises specially built for a School. 
large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Ecckey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
Tele. : Eastbourne 1034. Spring ° Term began January 16th, 1917. 


NCESS HELENA COLLEGE,  EALING, 
Princ!pal—Miss PARKER. 


Head-Mistress : : 








Parisian 














ec. 


Pp 


Poarding and Day Sad for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
nguages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged fer if require d. 
66 guineas to i ‘guleas a year. Ofticers’ daugh ate re, 66 


W. 





Special attention to 
Large grounds, 
neas a year. 








GIR EDMUND and LADY ELT ‘ON confidently Recommend 
t) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Lome School, 
with thoreugh education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Intire charge of Children 
with perents ebread. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—Fer illus. Prespectus apply Principal, Miss Wittehler, 


{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR “sonst 
81 HAGLEY ROAD, con wees 
Head-Mistress—Miss G@. TARLET ; N You M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholar 
DOMESTIC SCIENCH DEPARTMENT. 
ATORY DEPAKTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Pacry ARDING TiOUSES. 
us from th oHE AD-MISTIRE Ss. 


SCHOOL, “HINDHEAD. 
MACRAE MOIR, 











Limited, 


PREPAR 


roane 


I, INGHOLT 


Prospectus on application to 


Mls3 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
JOYAL NAVAL CADETSITIPS. Age 17} to 18}, 
v Special Entry, June 1917. No Nomination required. Full particulars with 


copies of examination pepers on application to JAMES GLEVE, 65 South Molton 
tiieet, London, W, 


i RAMLI N G H A M COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Roy: | Charter, 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M 
Inclusive Fees, £48 to £55 per "a 
Modern Laboratories and Work 





A 





FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MARCH 3Org. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY orp. 
Illustrated Prospectus and fuil particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER or the SECRET ARY. 
re O LLE@G GE. 


A 


Examination for FNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXIIRITIONS open 
> boys under 15 on September 2!st, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th, 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
Hor aa, Bradfield, Lerkshire. 











‘DUKE 


iD; ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: “The OF 
4 DE VONSII RE Head-Master : Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, MLA., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Spex cial Army and Engineering Classes, 
Dhys ieal Drill compulsory for tho whole school. Cadet corps New buildings, 
jueta and fives court 3,8wimming bath, &e. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clerg Ly. 
( {L IFTON ‘OL LEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Medern 
J Language, Bont Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, valuo from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 


“War Lxhl- 
, Bristol. 


There are also several 
Cliiton Coilege 


Cc ANDIDATES, 
Litions 


EXAMINATION in June, 
* of £00 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


)RIGHTON COLLEGE.- 
on June 5th and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying io 
valne from £60 to £45 a vear. 
Full particulars on application to the NEAD-MASTER 


‘UITON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
Maidstone, Complete modern school buildings and boarding- hous 3 (1911); 
keparate house, «c., for ~— ors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
Views of Kent ‘and y ussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. W. W. HOLDUATBL, 
M.A. ; or irom the OL RK. 63 Palace Street, 3. W, 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 440 fees 
above sca, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS 
Head-Master, I. V. PLUM, M.A. 
FELSTED- “SCHOOL. 
TEN SCHOLARSTIIPS, £70-£20, and Four | House Exiiibitions will be offered 


for competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or 
the ie BU RS Afi. 








Rea SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, fer boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 
by examination beginning March 6th, 1917. EXHIBITIONS (not competitive 
for sons of officers killed in the war will also be en. Boys examined at Ros: 
and in London.—For ae apply THE BURSAR, Rossall, Flectwood. 


U NSTABLE sc HOOL (E nd owed). — Mox dern Buildings 

Taboratories (Physics aud Chemistry) fitted with all sppliances for pract fc cal 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Publis 
School education. Most healthy ue $3 miles from London. £16 13s. 4d. 
per term.—Apply to Head-Mz aster, L. -R. THRING, M. A. (Cantab.), , Dunstabie, I Be ils. 
SCHOOL. - — An EX AMINATION _ for 
kK ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to boys under fourteen and over 
twelve years of age on June ist, 1917, will be held on June 19th and following days. 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School liouse, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 







{HERBORNE 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR a ~Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. itroductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 


nt i 
SECRET ARIAL. OFFIC ES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 





5 Duke Street, 


d 6179. Work 
Hospitala, 


P\YPE WRIT ING. -- Miss R U TH 1 M. SP) SPE AKMAN, 


Adelphi, W.C. (near ogy zt Cross Station). T.N. Gerrar 
done for Account ants, site a thors, Rusiness Virims, Clergymen, 








Journalists, Philanthropic and 4 —_ icties, Sol{citors, Surgeons, Surveyors, 
Teact anne: &c. Price List on ay colin tion. ‘Est tab. 1906. 
U THOR S AND OTHERS desiring MSS., Diaries , Testimonials, 








Specifications, &c., &c., copied at mod arate cost, should ¢ ommunte ite with 
TYPIST, 80 HIGH STRE! ET, STOKE NEWINGTON, Excellent references and 
testin 1oulals can be sup Pp lied. | Accu cy gu arantecd. 

W ILL ‘You BE RE: ADY FOR VICTORY? 

Now ts the time to Increase your efficiency a Journalism, Writing Short 
Stories, Novels, Verse, &c., and to get i A Course in any 
of these subj ecta with the School of Authorshiy } ist you to write what 
appeals to editors, and to know how to approach them. Thus you will 
increase your popularity, and incidentally your carning capacity. Avoid 
unfruitful work; look into the matter now by sendlag for Prospectus 
(enclosing 1d. stamp) to the Principal, 

SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
a _ oo ———— 
SCHGLASTIGC AGENCIES. 

{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ot x XA 4, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, heaving an ivtimate, UNIQ and up-to-date knowledge 





be pleased to AlD 
uses and TRUST. 
whica 


of the BEST SCHOOLS "and TUTORS in this cour 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free cf cha t c 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding LSTALLIsiL MEMS 
THOROUGHLY RECO IMMENDEL v. 





cn Ww 


















The age of the j;upil, district | red, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
*Phone, write, or call. 
3. & J. PATON, Féducational Agents, 143 Canson Etreet, London, E.C, 
Telephone : £053 C al. 
Sc i00LS Parents can obtain (free of cl 
& 
singin 
for the 
thus able 
Offiees—15 8-162 OXF scm, 
gyeesee OF RS. 
we 2) 
86 Ss ly I gent 4926. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESS ES DEP: AR T ME ee 
—Ths Firm invites appli ons from » looking for 














-An 1D) XAMINATION will be held 











posts 23 MISTRESSES or MATH y ate 
Fanllivs. 
NO CHARGE 

jee? RNC Y iS, 
e OAKLEY E, 14, 

Under the mansgei fa ( ld, College 
of Pres >ptors, Head-“sListresses t-Mistreasas, 
and Ww Is sh County Schools Ass 

he Agency has been esta he “hers to find work 
WITHOUT UNN CESSARY been calculated oa 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses 
Hours for {[nterviews 11.59 2.m.to l p.m and >5 p.rn. 
Sa a t tol .& sw ¥ +f Me 
When possible spec 1 be oa | 
r—N ‘ M. Fo! TAIN, 
— = 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
2 —, PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 
i Medical Men on Be poe willing SIDENT PA IENTS sent 
ay yee Or selecti Ww ve nt c hat v of case ani 
terms to the GENER LL MANAGER vat, and Medical Assoviation, 
Itd., 22 Craven Strect, Tratalgar & 
R EAL LACE, YOU GH fAL. [nism P« Lrrerick. IRiss# 

\Y CROCHET. Collars, Fi hoa, Shawls, al Veils, Yeacloths, Table 
Centres, D’Ovleys, &c. Golden, S an i Wed esenta. Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Ca 
Cork. Old laces meuided and cleaned, 


= 


SP 


SW 


4 
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LD ARTIFICIAL oP ate ee OUGHT. 
Pabend of to pervloeat be 


G,; inaterd of Hroviecal Pose ‘ie forwardee value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Oitces, 63 Oxf yer vagel 4 —Biny 


LD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT. —Watches, 
ed, ae, py Bw = Come Posochen, Trinkets. &e. 
offer’ not acce) cel ley 
Parr'a—S, CANN 
EVERSIONS end LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS to on by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY } TEREST | (SOCIETY, Linited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strend, 
Fetablished 1835. Capital (Paid Sy £590,000, 


lies PRIZE. —Send stege (Two) mee) for pertioulars and 











copy of “BOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
y wiiing % 0 to ORAV EN PRESS, 82 lee Street, Strand, _London, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Inco: ted 1 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6, 000.0 009, 
Pald-up Capits!, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Yogether £3, pees 
Reserve Liability of Lroprietora ee oe ee oe ee £4,000 


Tota) Iseved Sore aml Roserves .. oe oe we te 67,900,000 
AD OFFICH: a CORNHILT, London, F.C, 

DRAFTS are My RANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Bietes, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES ore also made. 

HILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
- DEPOSITS are received for Oxed periods on terms which may be ascertalnod 
op application. 


= - — = = = 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIO (AtnaNy M¥vontt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 


Patron: 0.M. Tee Ersa. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: TEE Fant oF Hanrowry. Secretary : Coprery i. HAmirroy. 


er ee ge — —_ 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly Anown es the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
wita 


SUBSCRIPTICNS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
245 Bede for Sick and Wounded Soldiers, and 135 for Civilise Patients 








Lotus 


O, sir,” the bootmaker 

Was assuring an 

officer, “the Lotus 
people don’t raise their prices 
juat because other mapufac- 
turers haveraisedth-irs. That’ ‘3 
not their way of doin 1g business,’ 

“When do they raise them, 
then ?” 

“Cnly when forced by in- 
creased cost of leather and 
Wages.” 

But haven't these field 
boots,” asked the officer, 

“gone up?” 

“No, they are still 84. a 
pair, but L expect them to be 
more any day now, for 1 happen 
to know that the leather tor 
the uppers advanced 25 per 
cent sone time ago,” 

“Surely the Lotus peop'e 
raise the prices of their boots 
asscoon as leather goes up?” 

**No, they don’t. n the 
contrary, they wait until they 
have used up all their stock of 
Jeather bought at old prices. 
‘That is why Lotus boots are 
always such wonderful value.” 


Lotus Ltd. Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 
Agents everywhere 





Lotus 361a—84/- 


‘Guaranteed Waterp roof 
aoivs Patent 
g822;14 











FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Ma'ta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mezcpotamia, East Africa and India. Mere than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Cheqnes, crowed “ Berelays’, & Church Army,” peyable to Prebendary Carlile, 
P.L., Hou. Chief Ece., Leadyuarters, Eryansteu eet, Marble Arch, WW. 


= - = oreo 





A warm or hot bath with a 
tablespoonful or s0 of musiard 
in it is nature's own tonic. 
The potency of the oils in the 
mustard brings back all your 
vitality. Any bath—any time 
—any day—why not to-day? 


Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘02% 














Ral Specinitios : 


Carefully Selected by Experts. 


Hams, Finest York, matured 
Cooked and Dressed for table ee oe 22/3 


Ox Tongues, English 

Cooked aad Dressed .. 6 Cpe ach «= 7/8 
Galantine of Chicken 

Trufied—about 2 Ib .. 9 «- » perl. 3/8 
Game Pies, Raised 

Ireehly nade daily es cach 4'6, 3/6, 12/6 
Paté de Foies Gras 

En 'ferrines each Z/~, 8/G, 10/6, 12/6, 

16/6, 21/-, 32/G, 40/- 

Turtle Soup, Real 


Bade from Fresh Green Turtles, Thick or Clear 


per bottle 4/-, 7/G, 15/- 
Yorkshire Pies 
In terrins «=. 4/8, C/G, 8/6, to 21/- 
Stilton Cheese (Ist Prize Dairy) 
Vineat Qeality es oe sper heit cheese 14/« 


The War Catalogus contains « larze selection of suitadle 
Goods and Aceurted Food Bo ne varying ta price from 1338, 
to £6 os, 


FORTNUM & MASON - 


182 vinemen ny, Lendon, W. 
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[ 
THE CRISIS 


The Nation anxiously looks to 
| the Premier, who has said:— 








- ff we are to settle German 
militarism we must first of all 
settle with the drink.” 


“We are fighting against Ger- 
many, Austria, and drink, and as 
far as I can see the greatest of 
these deadly foes is drink,” 


_ © Drink is doing us more damage 
in the war than all the German 
submarines put together.” 


“T am sure that the country 
is beginning to realise the gravity 
of the position ...and I am 
glad that the workmen them- 
selyes are beginning to be im- 
pressed with it, and they are 
getting more and more prepared 
to accept very drastic action in 
reference to the question of 
drink.” 


STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


20 Denman Sireet, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
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azel& 
Complete ides Outfitters 







4 Princes Street. 
Hanover Square, 
London. W. 
Phone, Mayfair 4071 











la 
| The Chair for aRestfulHourl € 


The OUND 


Onty 27/6 in Solid Oak 


Adjustable to 3 positions, 


7] 
with spring seat and loose Paid ts 
cushion back, in cerduroy England 


velvet. Made of solid oak, 
dark or fumed. 
Writo for Catzfarwe of these Restful Chairs and of 
other Furniture Bargains to 


WOLFE « HOLLANDER, Ltd, eneral Furniszers, 


252-0 Tottenham Court Rd, (Oxtord St. end), London, W. 


Picase mention the “ Speciator.” 


KY wy) 




































ACHIEVEMENT 


In the 20 h.p. Post-war Austin will 
culminate all the experience of 15 years 
of indusirious effort and experiment, 
plus the acquisi ion of invaluable war 
experience, the illustration typitics 
the standard Austin which will bs 
available unmediately tollowing the 
close of hostilities, and, in rotation, 
to thoss who are wise cnough to add 
their names to our Priority List now. 

— 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ld. 
Works : Northfield, Birmingham. 479-483 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 
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THE LATE CAPTAIN SELOUS. 

The beautiful last drawing of Sim Jown Munsais, P.R.A., 
entitled ‘The Last Trek,” which gives a fino portrait of the late 
Frederick Courtency Selous, may be seen in a fine proof engraving, 
price £2 2s. net, at 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN and C0.’s, 140 Strand, W.C., 

and 43 Piccadilly, W. 








OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange; Life of Mytton; 
somnTese@l’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s leisia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
] ditions of Stevenron, Meredith, Lickens, Lever, browning, Kipling, Thackeray, & 
Books illus. Ly Cruikebank, Aiken, dc —HLCICK’S Great Bookshop, Birmizgham, 








rRHE FINE ARTS PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 15 GREEN 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., will forward their COMPLETE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUK OF FAMOUS PICTURES suitable for passe-partout 
framing, reproduced by their unrivalled Mezzogravure process, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of three penny stamps to cover postage. The Mlus- 
trations show some of the finest Pictures in the world of the principal Masters of 
Peinting, and include the One scries af Llstorical I'sieze Pictures fromm the Houses of 
Parllunent, 








THE DANGERS OF 
HALF-PREPAREDNESS. 2s. 6d. net 


A Plea for a Declaration of American Foreign Policy, 
By NORMAN ANGELL. 
The New Republic (the most authoritative organ in America 
advocating an Anglo-American Alliance) says (Sept. 16, 1916) :— 
“Mr. Angell spent last winter in the United States lecturing and 
writing. In the weeks preceding the last crisis with Germany over 
tho ‘ Sussex,’ he formulated the doctrine that neutrality was obso-. 
lete. . . . There can be no doubt that the most important sentence 
in Mr. Wilson’s speech was written by Mr. Norman Angell . , , 
who served his country and ours beyond all Englishmen who have 
come to us since the war began. Most of the semi-official visitors 
have hurt more than they have helped by their insensibility to 
America and their moral pretentiousness. But Mr. Angell quickly 
and effectively did an incalculable amount to convince leaders of 
American Liberalism of their International responsibilities. He 
drew us closer to that England with which alone an Anglo-American 
understanding is possible.” 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY: Iis 


Cause and Cure. 2s, net 
By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D. 
“This book, admirable in every way, should be of service in 
every British home.”—Daily Telegraph. 


AMERICA FALLEN. The Sequel 


to the European War. Is. net 
By J. BERNARD WALKER. With an Introduction by 
Greorce Haven Putnam, Litt.D., late Brevet-Major 176th 
Regi. N.Y.S. Volunteers. 
“The most striking forecast of world-happenings that has beon 
published for many years past.””—Manchester Courier. 


THE WAR AND HUMANITY. 6s. ret 


ty JAMES M. BECK, LL.D. A further discussion of the 
Ethics of the World War and tho Attitude and Duty of the 
United States. 

“A sequel to Mr. Beck's well-known Evidence in the Case, end it 
will be received by British readers with as much gratitude as that 
first defence of the Allies’ causo by that distinguished Amevican 
jurist.” —Speciaior. 

*,* Send for @ Special List of cur American War Dooks. 











G. P. PUTRAM'S SOKS, Ltd., 24 Bedford St., Strand, Lenden; and New York, 


NELSON'S 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 

BRUSSILOV'S OFFENSIVE AND THE INTERVENTION 

OF RUMANIA. 
Cloth, ts. Sd. Wet. 

** It is not risky to predict that the coming generations will look 
upon Mr. Buchan’s history as the literary masterpiece of tie world’s 
greatest struggle.”—Suerricyp INDEPENDENT. 

Qn Sale at all Booxsetlers’ and Beokstalls. 





Just Ready. VOL. XV. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


E suggest thet there can be no better present in War Time 
then an Annual Subscription to the * Srectaror.” 
Send £1 &s. 6d. to the Manager, Tho “‘Srrcrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post froe io any addross. 








The address can bo altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 &s. Gd., or if for abroad for £1 12s. €d., in an envelope 
eddressed to “The Manager, The ‘Sprecraronr,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, \V.C.” 





TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postace to any part of the United Kingdom 
er the Frout ee ee ee ee ee - £1 8 @ 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, Frauce, India, China, Jepan, &e. .. eo 41312 6 





To The MANAGER, Tis “SPECTATOR,” 
t Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c. 


f encicse Cheque (or Pestai Ordsr) and should iike the “SPECTATOR” 
sont lor one year te 


BOMG ccccccccescccccccoccccceces wcvcccccecccccces 


(Hiease state Title or whether Mr., Mrs, or Alwed 
Address SOPOT ESETES ESOS EH ESEEEB EE EEEH EEO OE 


OS ae 04 0 6 US BO 66 GD 04 02 65 OF BS OD OO O84 OO4 FO* 654 OY 
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READ 


Che Wattonal News 


One Penny. OUT SUNDAY, FEB. 18th. One Penny. 


“All that its name implies.” 


who think. It will appeal to every member of the 

family. It will be edited and written by the most 
able journalists in the Kingdom. Its news service will be 
second to none. Its contributors will include the leaders of 
Political, Literary and Artistic life. 


if will be a well-printed, clean Sunday paper for people 


It will be absolutely independent. It will be 
fearless in its criticism, but that criticism will always be con- 
structive. It will help to create, not destroy. It will be 
the outspoken champion of The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George 
and his national policy, [twill encourage every sound project 
for the reconstruction of our Empire. It will be Imperial in 
its breadth of vision. It will fight for an Imperial Parlia 
ment in the fullest sense. It will place Country before 
Party. Its City Page will be outspoken and fearless. It 
will “state the case” for the Business man—it will, in fact, 


be his newspaper. 


It will endeavour to present its news accurately—it will 
always be entertaining ; clever without being flippant ; 
bold without being blatant; dignified without being snobbish. 


It will contain all that you expect to find in your 
Sunday paper, and much more besides. 


We shall make a strong appeal to women readers with 
articles of interest from the standpoint of woman's new sphere 
and influence in our national life, and also with a well-written 
and well-illustrated fashion article in every issue. 


Order from your Newsagent 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


RECOMMENDED FOR READING THIS LENT 
BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


BEFORE THE MORNING WATCH 


By the Rev. F. A. IREMONGER, 
Formerly Head of the Oxford House, Betlinal Green. 


With an Introduction by THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








The Valley of Decision. A Plea for |TH 
Wholeness in Thought and Life 


By the Rey. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
extford College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. "Se. net. 


er {Second Impression. 
Philosophy. An 


Fragment 
By HENRIE WASTE. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 


———~- 


~ Autobiographical 


Italy i in the War 


By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 

3 Maps. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

‘A sane and valuable contribution to the understanding of Italy's 
oc in the {wor rld-war. It is written with the force and felicity "J 
expression which we ea pect from the axih hor.’ Tins Tiss. 





— ee ee 


The Indian Moral Instruction and 


Caste Problems and Solutions 
By A. I. BEN TON, 1.8. (Retired). 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


Century 
ILLUSTRATED Epstiow. With 5 Photogravure Plates and 
16 other iUustrations. Large crown $vo, gilt top. 6s. net. 
SILVER Lisrany ‘Epi TION, Crown 8vo. 83. Gd. net. 


SECOND AN =D CHEAPER EDITION, 
England in the Mediterranean: a 
Study of the Rise and Influence of 
British Power within the Straits, 1603- 





By Sir JULIAN S. CORBETT. 2 vols. Large crown &vo. 
10s. net. 





THinD EDITIO? iN, , REVIS LD AND ‘E NLAR GED. 


Practical Shi building. A Treatise on 
the Siencterel Design and Building of 


Modern Steam Vessels 
By A. CAMPBELL HOLMS, Surveyor to Lloyd's Register of 
Shi ipping. 2 vols. 62s. Gd. not. 
“ This tor rk: ta Gm odel of what @ text-book ought to be, and tn tte 
new guise it is certain + to mecl we ‘ht sider and move cordial recognition 
than ever."—BEw Noris BR x Whic. 


Str my of ‘Ships 
By ATHOLE J. MURRAY, Gred.R.N.C, Greenwich, 
Ass.M.ILN.A. With Diagrams. 8vo. 15s. net. 

“ Mr. Ath le J. wee erray i is to be congratulated on hat 





ing prov ules eed a 


k which fills a ¢ ‘uct yop in the literature of the &u Bjech, an lie sure 
to tabe a le 4 g pl vee amouyet Lindre d text-books. Rams s, how 

er, @ place dy tsclf Ly reasow both of tts exkoustiz ¢ and illien inating 
exposit ion, and als rast So ound @ f its wealt th of material, examples, end 
eiagrar spun, ' NoRTHERS y Ware. 


N EW ED. j iON. 


a —s 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIS T 








NOTE.—The Times Lit. Sup., Feb. ih : os 


*““M. René Benjamin's GASPARD ranks with M. le Goffic’s 
DIXMUDE .as one of the few positive achievements in litereture 
called forth directly by the war.’ 


English Translations of the above are published by Mr. Helnemann. 


GASPARD By RENE BENSAMIN. Bs. net. 
DIXMUDE By CHARLES le GOFFIOC. _— $s. 6d, net. 


ne ey 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN 

Oheaper Uniform Edition. in Seven Vols. Each 4s, 6d. nef. 
JOSEPH VANCE IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 
ALICE-FOR-SHORT AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR 





‘SOMEHOW GOOD A LIKELY STORY 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 


THE WORKS OF 
FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 
Transiated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
New Volume Ready. 4s, 6d. net. 


THE ETERNAL HUSBAND 


Send for Pamphict, ty ” Russi t jrom Within,” post free. 


| 


NE W FICTION 


A Remarkable New Romance. 














WOOD AND STONE 


By J. COWPER POWYS. 720 psges. 6s. net. 


The Suceess of the Hour, 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN 


By CLEMENCE DANE. 6s. net, 
Mr. PUNCH.—"‘ Remarkable and arresting." 


DOGS OF WAR 





By FRANGES G@. BURMESTER. Bs. net. 
RED FLEECE 
ee. W. LEVINGTON CO COMFORT. a Es. net, 
POETRY 
POEMS AND LYRICS 
By W. RESTON MALLOCH. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE BROKEN WING 
By SARCJINI NAIDU. Bs. net. 
THE SONG OF THE PLOW 
_ By MAURICE HEWLETT. tet lant &. nat. 
THE WAR 
THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 
«A books of omar fascination, every _ Page of enue oo 
a with breathless interest. "—Daily Civenicls, 





X- -Rays : An Introduction to the he Study 


of Rontgen Rays 
By Captain G. W. ¢. K AYE, B Ay D.Se., Bead of the Radium 
Department et the National Physical Laboratory, hxe: ui ner int 
Medical Pi rica for the Univers ities of London and ( lasgow, 
Member of Cou cil of the Re tgen Soci ety. OB whet 
Plates, Diage: m*, @ ad Table 3. Cro wn 8, oO. Gs. net. 


One Hundred and One Practical Non- 
Flesh Recipes 


sf MARGARET BLATCH, M.C.A. Feap. 8vo. Cloth back. 
Is. ead. net. 





{ 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Rew, London, E.C. | 





/GALLIPOLI 


| jnto the soul.”’—Peail Mall. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


By PHILIP @IBES. Cheap Edition. Zs. net. 


In Great Demand. 
By ECHN MASEFIELD. 2s. Gd. net, 


“Tt crips the mind of the reader with an intensity anc d an enthu- 
a: mn which no oth er war boo k has a hieved.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FORCED TO FIGHT 


THE STORY OF A SCHLESWIG DANE. 
By ERIC ERICHSEN. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Will remein for ever as pure geld. . . «Thrills and bites 





WM. NEINEMANN, 21 Bevruxp Srxser, W.C. 
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Macmillan « Co.’ 's New Books 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW POEMS. 
Stray Birds: Poems. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 
“Gitanjali.” With Frontispiece in Colour by Wily 
Poginy. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 


At Vancouver’s Well, and 
other Poems of South and 


North. ny J. LAURENCE RENTOUL, Author 
of “ From Far Lands: Pooms of North and South.” 
Crown Svo. 5a. 


The Commonwealth 
Nations. _ Fait 


A Defence of Classical Educa- 


tion. by R. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and 
Assistant ae of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 











of 
ed by L. CU RTIS. Part I. Gs. het. 





Crown 8vo. 4s. €d. net. 
Tre SpscraTor.—“ Mr. Livingstone has wr riten a charming baok, 
The beauty and salid worth of the best Ureek aud Latia a uthe ors are 
adinizably deacr ibed i a his m an chageres.” 


REV. w ILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 

Mens Creatrix: An Essay. 
By WILLIAM ‘TEMPLE, Rector of St. James's, 
Piceadiliy ; Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Demy 
8vo. Zs. 6d. ne 


Thoughts on Religion at the 





= } 

Front. ny the Pov. NEVILLE 8. TALBOT, 

Assistant Claplain-General, late Rifle Brigade, Author 

of “ The Mind of tho Disciples.” Crown Svo. 23. net. 

Tap CHaLtencr.—“ We hopo this Littl book will be very widely 

read,| for, indeed, it ts an adi nircable plece of work. It fs good all 
through, ai rd ja the second ha‘f really rises to great heights.’ 


Studies in the History of 


English Church Endowments. 
By the Rev. J. KE STELL FLOYER, M.A., F.S 
Sean 8vo. 3s. ne 


Financial Chapters ‘of the War. 


3y ALEXANDER DANA NOYES. Crown 8vo, 

53. ach. 
Tus Evexisa +49 D.—*" This book comes very, opporti imely, 
While tho War Loan is © ¢ tor ue, and we may sayat ence ti sat this 


worth of the bock is Prwdndirns J irate wh h the ® greatness of its themo.”* 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD. 4. LONDON. 


2 a es ee 


_- 


Every Thur sday. Price 6d. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


'y Revicow of Foreign Politics. 


READ 


in this Week’s issuo, 
PEACE WITHOUT Yicrory.” 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE. 
READ 


JAPAN'S PART 1X THE WAR. 
By N. KATO. 


READ 


THE FUTURE OF SPANISH NEUTRALITY, 
By 8. DE MADARIAGA. 





af 0 
Special 


i Coloured Map Supplement. 
THE RACES OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 





The collaborators of THE NEW EUROPE are drawn from the 
leading political writers among iho Allied nations. 
Ask for it at your Newsagent. 
Send for a specimen copy (gratis). 
Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. W.C. 


AVOID UNN EC ESSARY OPERATIONS 


Read “INITIS or Nutrition and Gaqretes” 
By A. RABAGLIATT, M.A., MLD. , B.R.C.8.(EL) 
47 f Phot« gra; aha. 
Post paid, 10s, 6d. nes. 
C. W. DANIEL, or Graham House, 
Ti dor Strect, EC 


Si > 


SALES BY AUGTION. 


An senportant message 
to mon and women by 
an omninont surgeon, 


Londen: 


JAPANESE ART, the property of R. Phoné Sptera, Esq. (deceased) 
V ESSRS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & £HODG) 
i will SE L 1, by At TK yn oF ja t! ele House, No. 18 Wellington Stroet, Strand, 
London, W.C., on ‘Tt J ary 27th, and following days, at ONE o’ciock, 
eclsely, a CoLnEt LION “ot SAP ANESL ART, the property of K. Phené piers, 
oa. (dece — W.S.A , &e 
Maz be viewed, Gatalogucs may Ve had, 
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GRANT RICHARD S LTD. 


A VAGABOND'S ODYSSEY: Being 


Further Reminiscences of a Wandering Saiiocr- 
Troubadour in Many Lands. 
By A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON, Author of 
Seachcoraber.” Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph ;— Ho takes us voyaging over the wine-dark 
sea and brings us to isles remote and beautiful where the most 
p arapas a: and blood-cu rdling things happen. It is Polynesis 
that provides him with most and the best of his stories, the Poly- 
nesia of Robert Louis Stovenson'’s day. He writes in an easy, 
racy fashion, and has a wonderful budget of stories; here are 
caunibal yarns of tho most lurid, some of them wildly oxeiting, 
all with life and colour. . A procession of strange, full-blooded 
adventure. , - A tale as " thrilling as any Stevenson heard or 
invented. Of Stevenson himself the author gives us some inter- 
esting glimpses.’ 
Pall Mall Gazelle: 





“Sailor and 


“The richness of this book in stories and 
incidents... . It is hard to think that a life can havo had so many 
thrilling experiences. ‘he author seems to have been everywhere 
from Ch tina to Pe: su, fo have been everything from deck-hand and 
beachcomber to bendsr ian and missionary. Stevenson he 
constantly met in the Vailima days, and some fresh stories are 
collected in tho present yolume. . . . The best relates the novelist's 
delight with an on native who had been giving him a horrible 
account of some recent cannibal o: itrages. . We can think of no 
work of trave! pry adventure that has given ug go much ploasi Bo." 
Westminster Gazette :—“ Q vital and moving story that is worth 
ah unclre xl volumes of uninspired imaprossions of foreign lifo se: 
from a first-class cabin or the windows of @ first-class hotel.” 


KING EDWARD, THE KAISER 
AND THE WAR 


By E DW ARD LEGGE, Autior of “ King Edw yard in his Trio 


Colours.” Illustrated with facsimile letters written by the 
Kaiser, 163. net. 
Pali Mall Gazette :-—* Mr. Legge ranges over an enormous ficll, 


and his lively style transforms a good doal of igo 


seera a twice-told tale.’ 


WHISTLER 

By THEODORE DURET. Illustrated, 3. 6d. not. 
Times :—* As a sketch of Whistler's c hoquered hii story, with its stri 1agies. 
attacks, financial hardships, and final success, this book certainly mak 
intoresting reading.” 


MODERN WAR: PAINTINGS 


By 0. R. W. NEVINSON, With an Essay by P. G. Konody 

Crown 4to. 10s, 6d. net. 
Re sproductions of 25 of Mr. Nevinson’s War Pictures, one of which 
is in colour and signed by the artist. There is also an edition 
(at 3ls. 6d. — limited to 75 copies, W hich contain an hithert» 
unpublished etching by Mr. Neyinson, ‘signed by him, which 
wil not appear elsewhere. 
BULLETS AND BILLETS 

By Captain BRUCE BAIRNSYATHER. LImlustrated. 5s. not. 
The Daily Telegraph ;—‘‘ We have not read any book which gives 
a, cloarer impression of what lifa—and death—at the front were like 
in thoso carly days. 
THE HUN HUNTERS: Cautionary 


Tales from the Trenches 

Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
Westminster Gazette—* Charming humours: ..,. Mastorpioces. 
. « « Unexpocted rhyme and clover colloquial metre.” This is 
without question the most amusing book that the war has pro- 
dueed. 


THE DECLINE OF LIBERTY IN 
ENGLAND 


By E. 8. P. HAYNES. 6s. 


TOWARDS A SANE FEMINISM 


By WILMA MEIKLE, 83. 6d. nod. 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD 
By A. BE. HOUSMAN, 1s, not. 


ny 


FICTION 
THE EVIL THEREOF 


what might othors 


122 


nog. 


By STANLEY FORD. 3s. 6d. not 
INCLINATIONS 
By RONALD FIRBANK. With feontisploce and docorations 





by ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 6s. 
ODETTE: A Fairy Tale for Weary 
People. 

By RONALD FIRBANK. Tusteated. Is. nob. 

GRANT RICHARDS LUD, S$ Se. Martin's Sencar, W.Q 
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WAR MEMORIALS 


Already, in their various kinds, many of these are erected, or in progress, 
in this Country. Unsolicited applications for advice made to THE MEDICI 
SOCIETY touching some such projects, and, in other cases, unexpected 
expressions of regret that insufficient thought had been given to Memorials 
arranged, led it to consider the designing and execution of War Memorials, 





The Society does not keep a pattern-book or price list. It has the 
best Architectural and other professional advice, and its desire is to endeavour 
so to arrange that good design and honest work shall be adapted to the 
requirements of each case, due regard being had alike to the architectural 
or other considerations involved by the intended site, and any financial 


limitations. 


The Society has executed an Altarpiece and Roll of Honour (com. 
bined) “IN ALEMORIAM those lost in The Battle of Jutland” for 
H.M.S. Warspite. It is printing the detailed ‘ Memorials of those who 
fell in the War” for two of the great Public Schools, It has arranged for 
Memorial Windows, Shrines for Village Greens, etc. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Managing Director, 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lp., 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., 


JUTLAND BANK MEDALS 


Offered under the auspices of the Royal Numismatic Society by the President, Sir Arthur 
Evans; Mr. G. F. Hill, of the British Museum; and Mr. E. E. Maclagan, of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, acting as Assessors, three designs were awarded prizes in open Competition, 
and the Medals are now in course of issue as follows :— 





Each medal is struck, and has a diameter of 3 inches. 
Prices : in Bronze, 15s. net; Silver, 60s. net. Postage and registration, 9d. 


The detailed illustrated prospectus will shortly be ready and can be obtained on demand, 


— | 





‘ s 9 r 
THe Mepicr Sociery’s PUBLICATIONS FOR EASTER 
The detailed Prospectus of the MEDICI EASTER CARDS, also BOOKS 
and PRINTS suitable for Easter Gifts, can be obtained on demand. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lo. 


LONDON : 7 GRAFTON STREET, W. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET, 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY: AMERICAN BRANCH, INC., I2 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 





tl) 





—_ ——s -> = -_ =—- — —_ 


SPEAionT & Sons, OR & 99 Fetter Tone, B.C.; and Publi hed by Alrnrp Everson for the “ Srrcrator”™ (Limited), at thelr Office, 
Strand, lu the County of diiddiesex, Saturday, February lith, loli. 


Soe = = 
Lonpow; Priuted by W. 9 Fett 
Xo, 1 Wellington pireet, in the Peceiuct of the Savoy, 











